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THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY. 
CHAPTER XXXI.—MR. VAN BROEK AND MR. UPTON HOLD A 
CONVERSATION TOGETHER. 

At Saratoga George Neville made acquaintance with a 
new phase of American society. It is, comparatively 
speaking, only of late years that the mineral waters of 
Saratoga county have become so widely famed, though 
there is no doubt thatthe medicinal virtues of these waters 
were known and prized by the Indians centuries ago, 
and long before the country was visited by Europeans. 

The soil for miles around the present village of Sara- 
No, 752,—Max 26, 1886. 


toga Springs is impregnated’ with mineral salts in 
marvellous abundance and in great variety; but these 
waters were little resorted to by strangers, until it oc- 
curred to some enterprising genius that it would be a 
good speculation to found a fashionable watering-place 
in the vicinity of the springs. 

Of course the first proceeding was to build a hotel. 
Balston, a village about five miles from Saratoga, was 
the spot originally fixed upon as the site of the new 
watering-place; and there is no doubt that, as regards 
its picturesque scenery, Balston possesses adyantages 
over Saratoga, But it was soon discovered that the 
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springs were more numerous and more readily acces- 
sible at Saratoga, and that Balston was tog hilly, and 
too much expoged to bleak windg, to make it a desirable 
resort for invalids or idlers who game to lqunge about 
and drink the waters. Hotels consequently sprang up 
like magie¢ at Saratoga. Balgton was forsaken ; and the 
original. speoulator met the 400 frequent fate of ovigi- 
nators, and found himself a ruined man, while others 
profited by his experience. Balston sunk into its former 
obscurity, and the little village of Saratoga Springs 
soon became the most fashionable summer resort on the 
American continent. Saratoga village consists of a 
main street about a mile in length, lined on both sides 
with ordinary-looking houses, such as are to be found 
in any American village, besides narrow lanes and by- 
streets, in which the houses are of a poorer class, 

The great features, however, of Saratoga Springs, as 
the village is designated, are its mammoth hotels and 
its numerous mineral springs. The large hotels are 
seven or eight in number, though the United States 
and the Congress Hall far surpass the others in size, 
each being capable of sleeping and dining from seven 
hundred to eight hundred boarders. All these hotels, 
however, as well as most of the private houses in the 
village, are built of wood, The guests begin to arrive 
at Saratoga early in June, and during the months of 
July and August numbers of visitors are unable to find 
accommodation at the hotels, and are obliged to crowd 
themselves as best they may into the already crowded 
boarding-houses. In September visitors begin to thin 
off, the tide of fashion then setting towards Newport, 
Rhode Island, a fashionable sea-bathing place; the in- 
valids, or those who eame really to drink the waters, 
alone remaining at Saratoga. , And from the beginning 
of October to the beginning of June—a period of eight 
months—the great hotels are closed, and Saratoga is 
deserted by all except its permanent population, This 
permanent population amounts to about five thousand 
souls, but in the full flow of the season the population of the 
village is increased to forty thousand or fifty thousand. 
The resident population of the village are all in some 
way or other connected with the hotels or with lodging- 
house keeping. Every householder, almost without ex- 
ception, lets out a portion of his er her house during 
the busy seagon, The profits are so great that even 
the most exelusive of the inhabitants are contented to 
pocket the humiliation during the few months of the 
great rush, Many ofthe houscholders are, in fact, con- 
nected with the hotel-keepers, and accept lodgers on 
behalf of the hotels, until the guests can take the rooms 
vacated by persons who have gone away, Others, as 
has been intimated, let lodgings at a lower rate to quiet 
families who do not wish to mingle in the gaieties or 
to incur the expenses of the great hotels, 'The mineral 
springs—chalybeate, iodine, sulphur, etc., etc. etc.—are 
nine in number: some—although totally distinct in their 
medicinal properties—are situated within a very few 
yards of each other; but the famous Congress Spring 
(chalybeate) is situated in a spacious, well laid out, and 
well-kept park, which is open all day long to visitors 
who wish to drink the waters, free of expense, 

During the season the village resembles a vast fair, 
Jewellers and fancy dealers from New York bring down 
their most showy and attractive wares, and display 
them- for sale in booths, or in small shops, in some 
instances temporarily erected for the purpose. The 
side-walks, and even the centres of the streets, are occu- 
pied by dealers, who display their wares in baskets or 
barrows. Indian squaws, wrapped in their blankets, 
with their infants strapped to their backs, pass to and 





fro, endeavouring to sell their bead and basket work ; 
and the sellers as well as the a. this Vanity Fair 
risg varieties of all the “ that have made 

the aes States their oneal edtin ; Good-humour 
and merriment egerywhere prevail, Music is heard in 
every honse and at every streetecorner. People visit 
Saratoga with money in their pockets, determined to 
enjoy themselves, and to spend their money freely, and 
often extravagantly; and“as a general rule they do so. 
Indians encamp in the outskirts of the village, and hold 
a fair of their own bead-work and basket-work; while 
the best-looking .amongst the young ‘squaws entice 
strangers into their wigwams to have their fortunes 
told. In fact, the Indians possess many of the attributes 
Pr as well as mentally—of the gipsies of Great 
the road to Saratoga Lake—a magnificent 

is ap water, surrounded by romantic scenery, about 
five miles from the es are passing and 
ing all day long ; for this is the only pleasant drive 

that Saratoga affords. It is, however, after dark when 
the “amusements” of Saratoga commence in earnest. 
Theatres, and gymnasiums, and lecture-rooms, and 
wild-beast shows are open to visitors, and all have 
their share of patronage, There ig a ball at every large 
hotel, and there are balls in many of the lodging. 
houses, There is music in the hotel gardens, and music 
at the Springs, for the benefif of those who choose 
to steal out from the heated reoms and enjoy a quiet 
moonlit stroll in the parks. The hotel balls are open 
to any respectably-dressed person who chooses to look 
in, and the guests at the different hotels pass from one 

bellsemom to another at their will and pleasure. 

The day is thus divided, as @ general rule, by the 
ladies :—They rise tolerably early, and, in loose morning- 
dresses, they go, attended by the gentlemen of their 
several parties, to drink the waters, On their return 
oy ois for breakfast; then they spend the forenoon 
i ging about or shopping until luncheon, after 
which they dress for the afternoon, or, as it is styled, 
“the morning drive” to the Lake. On returning from 
the drive they dress for dinner, and after dinner they 
dress again for the evening ball; and, as it is considered 
de rigueur never to wear the same ball-dress twice, it 
may well be imagined that a fashionable lady visiting 
Saratoga Springs needs a small waggon-load of band- 
boxes and baggage, 

Thus are the hours of the week-days divided; and, as 
there are at Saratoga numerous churches belonging to 
the various leading religious denominations, and as 
there are always a goodly number of the leading clergy 
of these denominations stopping at the different hotels,* 
the visitors to the Springs consider it proper to attend 
church on Sabbath mornings, and to listen to a sermon 
from the lips of a fashionable preacher, and so to begin 
each week in a most approved manner, 

No duty of this kind, however, devolved upon Mr. 
Upton. Few of the plain country farmers, or of the 
members of their families, in the quiet, retired New Eng- 
land villages, ever visited Saratoga ; and at the end of the 
week he and his party set out on their yhomeward 
journey. Ellen would gladly have accompanied her 
parents and sister on a visit to her old home, for she 
was beginning to weary of the continuous round of 





* Tho most fashionable churches in New York (and there are churches 
which are essentially fashionable) are generally closed during the heatof 
the summer, when the leading members aro absent at the watering- 
places and the sea-side, and the ministers of these churches frequently’ 
accompany their flocks during this season of recreation. There are also 
ministers and people of more solid stamp, but the quirend aspect of lile 
at Saratoga is truly depicted in th? text, 
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pleasure in which she found herself embarked, in her 
position as the wife of the wealthy patroon; but this 
was impossible, and she was obliged to content herself 
with the hope of being enabled to visit Acton with her 
husband when the season was over. She had yet to 
follow the giddy crowd of pleasure-seekers to Newport, 
Bhode Island. 

Mr. Upton had mentioned to his son-in-law the dis- 
covery he had made at Niagara Falls of the young 
woman and child in whom Mr, Van Broek had interested 
himself. ‘ 

“Ha! yes,” the patroon had carelessly replied; “a 
very interesting young woman and a pretty child. I 
knew a relative of the young woman’s in India, years 
ago. Poor fellow! he died in great poverty, and under 
painful circumstances ; yet when I knew him in India 
he was doing well. So you met them at Niagara Falls, 
ehP By the way, may I ask how they came to make 
themselves known to you—in connection with myself, I 
mean P” 

“They did not make themselves known,” replied Mr. 
Upton. George Neville, my nephew, recognised the 
young woman as having applied at his office about a 
situation as housekeeper to a sea-captain—which position 
she now occupies—through her conversation, I believe. 
But what struck me as singular was that one Mr. 
Swoop, who, I understand, was formerly one of the 
trustees of the Van Broek property, was evidently en- 
deavouring to ingratiate himself with the young woman, 
and also with her employer—the latter a plain, simple- 
minded seaman—I fear with some sinister object in 
view.” 

“Swoop! what Swoop—the lawyer of the firm of 
Nettletop and Swoop?” exclaimed Mr, Van Broek. 
“ Was he at Niagara Falls with you?” 

“ He went down from Troy in the same car with my 
party and Captain Jack’s,” replied the minister, “and 
was evidently, from the first, determined to force himself 
upon Miss Slowbury and the Captain. I regret to say 
that he has, apparently, succeeded in gaining Captain 
Jack’s confidence. The young woman was too wary for 
him. We left him at Niagara Falls with them. I 
thought I would mention the circumstances to you, be- 
cause, if you know anything of the young woman’s affairs, 
you may be able to thwart this man’s object, which I 
feel instinctively is evil. The young woman spoke of 
some person whom her uncle was endeavouring to seek 
out. Whoever that person may be, he might have owed 
her uncle money ; and, possibly, this man knows where 
to find him, and is trying to get the money for himself, 
This, of course, is mere suspicion on my part; but yet 
it may be true.” 

“Did she—did Miss Slowbury mention to you the 
name of the person whom her uncle wished to discover P” 
asked Mr, Van Broek, 

“No,” replied the minister. “She said her uncle 
kept his affairs very secret. But he wrote several letters, 
and, as it appears that one of these letters was written 
to you, or rather was directed to Ellen for you, I have 
thought that possibly you might know something of the 
matter.” 

“Did Miss Slowbury mention that?” said Mr. Van 
Broek, “Yes, now I think of it, Ellen did receive a 
letter from the poor fellow—her uncle. He wrote it in 
a state of great excitement, wishing to see me. He had 
heard, it appears, that Iwas in New York. I am afraid 
the poor man’s mind was affected by his troubles, The 
letter was for me, but it annoyed Ellen very much. I 
wish I could have seen poor Miles before he died. But 
I really know nothing of the friends of whom you speak, 








and [I have neyer spoken to Ellen about the letter since, 
Indeed, she was so much annoyed by it that I would 
not let her visit Miss Slowbury, lest the young woman 
should speak of it.” 

“T am glad, then,” said Mr. Upton, “that I did not 
speak of this matter to Ellen instead of to you.” 

*So am I,” replied Mr. Van Broek. “J would not 
mention it to Ellen, She is very nervous. But Swoop, 
you say, is at Niagara with these people P” 

** We left him there,” 

“ And up to no good, warrant. Mr. Upton, I might 
have sent these people, Nettletop and’ Swoop, to the 
State Prison at Sing-Sing had I been sominded, They 
have wronged both myself and the State, and enriched 
themselves by the plunder of the property while it was 
under their control. But I thought it best, though I 
was not acting justly, to let the matter pass, since they 
would have no opportunity for future plunder. But I 
am glad you have mentioned this mattertome. I think 
with you that this fellow Swoop can be after no good, 
and I shall make it my business to caution this man— 
Captain Jack.” 

Now this was all that was said on the subject be- 
tween Mr. Upton and his son-in-law, and Mr. Van Brock’s 
explanation was apparently open and aboye-board. Still 
it did not satisfy Mr. Upton. He fancied that there was 
something constrained in Mr. Van Broek’s manner. 
And then, though he had stated, as Mr. Upton had 
supposed, that the letter Miles Slowbury had written on 
his death-bed was for himself, the minister could not 
conceive why Miles Slowbury had not directed the letter 
to the husband instead of to the wife. Then why, he 
thought, should the letter, in any case, prove a source of 
annoyance to his daughter, Mrs, Van Broek? Why 
could not Mr. Van Broek have explained the nature of 
the letter? To a stranger that would have been un- 
necessary, and perhaps unadvisable; but certainly it 
would haye been more satisfactory to have explained to 
the father the cause of his daughter’s annoyance, 

Of course, after this conversation, the minister could 
not speak to his daughter about the letter in question ; 
but he did not like the look of things, and, though he 
could conceive no cause for uneasiness, he was uneasy, 
and he quitted Saratoga, in consequence, in no very 
happy state of mind. He felt that he might be mistaken 
—that he might be troubling himself about a matter of 
no consequence; but, as he had said to his nephew on 
leaving Niagara Falls that he did not like the look of 
things, so now he might haye répeated his words 
with double emphasis. He did not like the look of 
things. Hecould hardly say why: Nevertheless, he was 
troubled in mind, and his doubts and uncertainties, 
though, after all, he believed that they might be 
without any foundation, interfered very materially with 
the pleasure he would have otherwise felt on returning 
to his own quiet country parsonage, after a longer ab- 
sence than he had ever known since his visit to England 
a quarter of a century earlier, 


CHAPTER XXXII,—THE END OF. THE YEAR. 

THE remaining summer months passed away without 
the occurrence of any event of sufficient importance to 
disturb the ordinary routine of life in the families of 
the minister of Acton, or of Captain Jack at Wellfleet. 
The minister and his family arrived safely at Acton 
towards the close of the second day after they quitted 
Saratoga Springs; and just a week after the Uptons 
left Niagara Falls, Captain Jack, Miss Slowbury, and 
little Alice also took their departure, and were accom- 
panied as far as the capital of Albany by Mr. Swoop, 
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who, on his arrival in that capital, immediately set out 
for New York on board the “Isaac Newton” steamboat, 
leaving the Captain and his party to go on to Cape Cod 
alone. On his return to New York, Mr. Swoop had a 
long interview with his partner, Mr. Nettletop, which 
led to no other apparent result than the posting of 
several official-looking letters to different parts of the 
East Indies; and, this task accomplished, the lawyers, 
to use the expression of Mr. Swoop (probably he had 
acquired the nautical style of the expression from the 
Captain), “ rested on their oars,” and awaited patiently 
as might be the reply to these letters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Broek did not, as had been antici- 
pated, pay a visit to Acton Parsonage in the ensuing 
autumn; for it happened that, early in the month of 
September, an infant heir was born to Van Broek 
Manor. Prior to this interesting event, the select social 
circle at Stuyvesant House had to regret the departure 
of the patroon and his wife, who in the month of July 
removed to the new mansion just completed at the 
manor, where they were visited by Mr. and Mrs. Upton 
and cousin Mary. The christening of the infant heir, 
at which ceremony Mr. Upton officiated, and bestowed 
upon his grandson the name of Julius William Upton, 
was the commencement of a round of festivities, which 
were continued, with few intermissions, throughout the 
autumn, and until Mr. Van Broek and his lady removed 
in the winter to the handsome town-house in the Fifth 
Avenue, New York, which the patroon had rented for 
the season. 

George Neville returned with his uncle and aunt 
and cousin to Acton from Saratoga Springs, and 
remained at the parsonage for several weeks, renewing 
his acquaintance with Seth Coulter, rambling either 
alone, or with his uncle or cousin, among the forests 
and glens, and attending his cousin to “ apple-parings,” 
“ quilting-bees,” and such-like cheerful, harmless country 
festivals, until he found himself becoming almost a New 
Englander in habits and feelings. At length, how- 
ever, either growing weary of this rural life, or feeling 
ashamed of his idleness, he, much to the regret and vex- 
ation of his aunt and cousin, returned to New York a 
few weeks prior to the birth of the infant heir to Van 
Broek Manor, and accepted an appointment upon the 
“ Broadway Gazette.” He found, on his return to the 
city, that his old newspaper, the “ Herald of Freedom,” 
was still in existence; in fact, it had just recovered from 
a state of alarming collapse which even its best friends 
had feared would prove fatal, and had taken appa- 
rently a new lease of life. The biennial election of the 
Governor of the State of New York was just at hand. 
The contest between the Whig and Democratic candi- 
dates for the gubernatorial dignity was likely to be 
closely contested. The triumphant success of the Demo- 
crats at the late presidential election had exalted their 
political pride, and rendered them overbearing. They 
boasted that, with scarcely an effort, they would as tri- 
umphantly carry the State elections, while the Whigs 
were resolved to exert every influence to defeat them. 
A great Whig orator was that afternoon to hold forth in 
the Rotunda of the Battery upon the superexcellency of 
Whig principles, and the abuses of Democracy; while 
several other speakers were expected to address the vast 
multitude who could not find room in the Rotunda, in 
the open air in the Battery Park. It was anticipated 
that at least fifty thousand people would assemble, and 
George Neville resolved to be present on the occasion. 
To the Battery Park, therefore, he wended his way, 
where, early as was the hour, he found several groups 
of citizens already assembled, and eagerly discussing, 
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beneath the grand old trees, the prospects of the ap- 
proaching political campaign. For an hour or two he 
strolled to and fro, amusing himself in watching the 
animation of the scene and the general excitement of the 
people, and congratulating himself that hé no longer 
belonged to the staff of the “ Herald of Freedom,” and 
had, therefore, no occasion to mingle in the approaching 
newspaper warfare. The proprietors of the “ Herald,” 
driven to their wits’ end, had contrived to get hold of a 
successful and ambitious dealer in fancy stocks, who had 
suddenly acquired great wealth by selling out his shares 
in an imaginary lead-mine in Pennsylvania at a pre- 
mium just five weeks before the illusory character of the 
scheme was discovered, and the shares were declared 
not to be worth a cent. This Wall Street millionnaire 
had suffered himself (very willingly) to be persuaded 
that he was the most fitting person to offer himself as 
the Democratic candidate for the gubernatorial office, 
and also that his election was certain, provided he were 
willing to expend a few thousands of dollars to support 
the “Herald of Freedom;” the editors of the said 
journal promising on their part to keep his name con- 
stantly before the public, and to take every opportunity 
to extol his patriotism, his liberality, his industry and 
energy, and, above all, his thorough-going Democratic 
proclivities, as a man who had himself sprung from the 
lowest ranks of the sovereign people. It was a most 
successful speculation—at all events, to the “smart” 
newspaper proprictors and editors; for, though none 
of them voted for the stockbroker, who appeared in 
a miserable minority, they excused their delinquency 
on the ground that, as it was evident, when it came 
to the test, that their patron would have no chance 
of election, and therefore it was not possible their 
votes could materially benefit him, they thought it 
advisable not to appear in the light of unserupulous 
partisans, to the detriment of the future prospects of the 
journal. And, although the poor dupe had been induced 
to expend, in one way or another, no less a sum than 
forty thousand dollars in the endeavour to gratify his 
ambition, the “ Herald of Freedom” had benefited so 
much by this free expenditure of cash, that, notwith- 
standing the fact that it was originally started on credit, 
the shares and goodwill were sold at the close of the 
election for a very large sum of money to a patent- 
medicine vender, who wished to use it as an advertising 
sheet for his wares. Thus the editors and proprietors 
shared between them several thousands of dollars; while 
the would-be Governor relapsed into his original ob- 
scurity—a poorer, and probably a wiser, if not a better 
man. 

Captain Jack fell into his former quiet ways after 
his return from his brief tour, and smoked his pipe and 
drank his grog as usual every night, with his friends, 
in the snug parlour of the General Washington Tavern 
at Wellfleet, and Nancy Slowbury and little Alice were 
comfortable and happy in their pretty cottage home. 
The Captain, after he had parted with Mr. Swoop at 
Albany (as Miss Slowbury fancied, with much satisfac- 
tion at the thought of getting rid of him), never men- 
tioned the lawyer’s name; in fact, though invariably 
kind to Miss Slowbury and more and more satisfied 
with her in her position as his housekeeper, and daily 
growing fonder of the child, Captain Jack was more 
reticent and taciturn than ever; so much so, indeed, 
that his brother skippers frequently remarked to each 
other when he was not present, “that Cap’n Jack had 
suthin’ on his mind. They hoped how ’twor all right 
wi’ him, and that his conscience worn’t struck *bout 
nothin’. But it wor strange he never would talk much 
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*bout old times, and he had some mighty queer notions. 
Yes; ’twor evident he had suthin’ on his mind.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Upton did not remain long to participate 
in the festivities at Van Broek Manor. The minister 
said that his duty to his flock forbade him to make a 
long visit, especially as he had but lately returned from 
a tour of several weeks’ duration; nor would he permit 
his daughter Mary to remain at the manor, or to accept 
Mr. Van Broek’s invitation to come to them at their 
new town house in the Fifth Avenue, and spend the 
winter in New York; and Mrs. Upton was, regarding 
this matter, of her husband’s opinion. The good folks 
were afraid lest their younger daughter might lose her 
relish for the homely country life in which her lot was 
likely to be cast, if she were permitted to mingle too 
freely in the gay doings at the Manor House, and at the 
Fifth Avenue mansion. 

If the affection and devotion of her husband could 
have made Ellen Van Broek happy, there would not 
have been a happier woman in the United States; and to 
a certain extent she was happy; but she had been too 
much habituated to the calm quiet life she had led at 
the country parsonage to take pleasure in the gaieties 
and splendour to which her new position introduced 
her, and already she began to weary of them. Besides, 
she had another «source of anxiety. She fancied that her 
husband was anxious and disquieted, though he strove to 
conceal his anxieties from her. This anxiety, she 
fancied, had been growing upon him since the day on 
which he had fallen in with the niece of his unfortunate 
former friend, Miles Slowbury. She knew that shortly 
after that period he had written to the East Indies, and 
that he had received letters thence which seemed to 
have increased his anxiety. Though cheerful in her 
presence, she had sometimes found him, when she came 
suddenly and unexpectedly into his study, deep in appa- 
rently painful thought. Fearful of adding to his 
anxieties, she kept her troubles to herself, earnestly 
hoping that her husband’s uneasiness, from whatever 
cause it might arise, would soon pass away, and devoted 
all her spare hours to her infant child, feeling it the 
greatest of all reliefs to escape from the whirl of fashion- 
able dissipation in which she found herself involved to 
the homely quietude of the nursery. Though little 
more than a year had elapsed since she had beer in- 
ducted from the quiet country parsonage in which her 
childhood and girlhood had been spent into her present 
envied position, she had already learnt that wealth and 
splendour alone do not constitute happiness ; and beliey- 
ing, in her simplicity, that her husband’s wealth was 
the real source of his anxiety, she already wished in her 
secret heart that, both for his own sake as well as hers, 
he were a poorer man. 

Such was’ the position of affairs when, towards the 
middle .of the winter, circumstances occurred which 
exercised a material influence upon the fortunes of more 
than one of the personages of our story. 





THE MONKS OF EGYPT. 
Giszon, in his chapter on “the Origin, Progress, and 
Effects of the Monastic Life” (“Decline and Fall,” ch. 
XXxvii.), gives an account of the early monks of Egypt. 
He refers (in one of his foot-notes) to Pior, whose melan- 
choly story was related in our last Number, as an in- 
stance among many where it was deemed meritorious 
to trample on the sacred feelings of home and kindred. 
Gibbon’s statements are both amusing and instructive ; 
and no one now will be misled by his representing 
these follies as effects of “ Christianity” :— 
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Egypt, the fruitful parent of superstition, afforded 
the first example of the monastic life. Antony, an 
illiterate youth of the lower parts of Thebais, distri- 
buted his patrimony, deserted his family and native 
home, and executed his monastic penance with original 
and intrepid fanaticism. After a long and painful 
noviciate among the tombs and in a ruined tower, he 
boldly advanced into the desert three days’ journey to 
the eastward of the Nile, discovered a lonely spot which 
possessed the advantages of shade and water, and fixed 
his last residence on Mount Colzim, near the Red Sea, 
where an ancient monastery still preserves the name 
and memory of the saint. The curious devotion of the 
Christians pursued him to the desert; and, when he 
was obliged to appear at Alexandria, in the face of man- 
kind, he supported his fame with discretion and dignity. 
He enjoyed the friendship of Athanasius, whose doctrine 
he approved; and the Egyptian peasant respectfully 
declined a respectful invitation from the emperor Con- 
stantine. The venerable patriarch (for Antony attained 
the age of one hundred and five years) beheld the 
numerous progeny which had been formed by his 
example and his lessons. The prolific colonies of 
monks multiplied with rapid increase on the sands 
of Libya, upon the rocks of Thebais, and in the cities 
of the Nile. The Egyptians, who gloried in this mar- 
vellous revolution, were disposed to hope and to believe 
that the number of the monks was equal to the re- 
mainder of the people; and posterity might repeat the 
saying which had formerly been applied to the sacred 
animals of the same country, that in Egypt it was less 
difficult to find a god than a man. 

These unhappy exiles from social life were impelled 
by the dark and implacable genius of superstition. 
Their mutual resolution was supported by the example 
of millions of either sex, of every age, and of every rank; 
and each proselyte who entered the gates of a monastery 
was persuaded that he trod the steep and thorny path 
of eternal happiness. But the operation of these reli- ’ 
gious motives was variously determined by the temper 
and situation of mankind. Reason might subdue, or 
passion might suspend, their influence ; but they acted 
most forcibly on the infirm minds of children and 
females; they were strengthened by secret remorse or 
accidental misfortune, and they might derive some aid 
from the temporal considerations of vanity or interest. 
It was naturally supposed that the pious and humble 
monks, who had renounced the world to accomplish the 
work of their salvation, were the best qualified for the 
spiritual government of the Christians. The reluctant 
hermit was torn from his cell, and seated, amidst the 
acclamations of the people, on the episcopal throne; the 
monasteries of Egypt, of Gaul, and of the East supplied 
a regular succession of saints and bishops; and am- 
bition soon discovered the secret road which led to the 
possession of wealth and honours. The popular monks, 
whose reputation was connected with the fame and 
success of the order, assiduously laboured to multiply 
the number of their fellow-captives. They insinuated 
themselves into noble and opulent families, and the 
specious arts of flattery and seduction were employed 
to secure those proselytes who might bestow wealth or 
dignity on the monastic profession. The indigent 
father bewailed the loss, perhaps, of an only son; the 
credulous maid was betrayed by vanity to violate the 
laws of nature; and the matron aspired to imaginary 
perfection by renouncing the virtues of domestic life. 

The lives of the primitive monks were consumed in 
penance and solitude, undisturbed by the various occu- 
pations which fill the time and exercise the faculties of 
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reasonable, active, and social beings. Whenever they 
were permitted to step beyond the precincts of the 
monastery, two jealous companions were the mutual 
guards and spies of each other’s actions; and, after 
their return, they were condemned to forget, or at least 
to suppress, whatever they had seen or heard in the 
world. Strangers who professed the orthodox faith 
were hospitably entertained in a separate apartment; 
but their dangerous conversation was restricted to some 
chosen elders of approved discretion and fidelity. Ex- 
cept in their presence, the monastic slave might not 
receive the visits of his friends or kindred; and it was 
deemed highly meritorious if he afflicted a tender sister 
or an aged parent by the obstinate refusal of a word or 
a look. The monks themselves passed their lives, with- 
out personal attachments, among a crowd which had 
been formed by accident, and was detained in the same 
prison by force or prejudice. Recluse fanatics have 
few ideas or sentiments to communicate: a special 
license of the abbot regulated the time and duration of 
their familiar visits; and at their silent meals they were 
enveloped in their cowls, inaccessible, and almost in- 
visible, to each other. Study is the resource of soli- 
tude; but education had not prepared and qualified for 
any liberal studies the mechanics and peasants who 
filled the monastic communities. They might work; 
but the vanity of spiritual perfection was tempted to 
disdain the exercise of manual labour, and the industry 
must be faint and languid which is not excited by the 
sense of personal interest. 

According to their faith and zeal, they might employ 
the day, which they passed in their cells, either in vocal 
or mental prayer. They assembled in the evening, and 
they were awakened in the night, for the public worship 
of the monastery. The precise moment was determined 
by the stars, which are seldom clouded in the serene 
sky of Egypt; and a rustic horn, or trumpet, the signal 
of devotion, twice interrupted the vast silence of the 
desert. Even sleep, the last refuge of the unhappy, 
was rigorously measured. The vacant hours of the 
monk heavily rolled along, without business or pleasure; 
and before the close of each day he had repeatedly 
accused the tedious progress of the sun. In this com- 
fortless state superstition still pursued and tormented 
her wretched votaries. The repose which they had 
sought in the cloister was disturbed by tardy repent- 
ance, profane doubts, and guilty desires; and, while 
they considered each natural impulse as an unpardon- 
able sin, they perpetually trembled on the edge of a 
flaming and bottomless abyss. From the painful 
struggles of disease and despair these unhappy victims 
were sometimes relieved by madness or death; and, in 
the sixth century, a hospital was founded at Jerusalem 
for a small portion of the austere penitents who were 
deprived of their senses. Their visions, before they 
attained this extreme and acknowledged term of frenzy, 
haye afforded ample materials of supernatural history. 
It was their firm persuasion that the air which they 
breathed was peopled with invisible enemies, with innu- 
merable demons, who watched every occasion and as- 
sumed every form to terrify, and, above all, to tempt 
their unguarded virtue. The imagination, and even the 
senses, were deceived by the illusions of distempered 
fanaticism ; and the hermit, whose midnight prayer was 
oppressed by involuntary slumber, might easily con- 
found the phantoms of horror and delight which had 
occupied his sleeping and his waking dreams. 

The monks were divided into two classes: the 
Cenobites, who lived under a common and regular 
discipline; and the Anachorets, who indulged their 
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unsocial, independent fanaticism. The most devout, or 
the most ambitious, of the spiritual brethren renounced 
the convent as they had renounced the world. The 
fervent monasteries of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria were 
surrounded by a Laura, a distant circle of solitary cells ; 
and the extravagant penance of the hermits was stimu- 
lated by applause and emulation. They sunk under the 
painful weight of crosses and chains, and their emaciated 
limbs were confined by collars, bracelets, gauntlets, and 
greaves of massy and rigid iron. All superfluous en- 
cumbrance of dress they contemptuously cast away; 
and some savage saints, of both sexes, have been 
admired whose naked bodies were only covered by their 
long hair. They aspired to reduce themselves to the 
rude and miserable state in which the human brute is 
scarcely distinguished above his kindred animals; and 
a numerous sect of Anachorets derived their name from 
their humble practice of grazing in the fields of Mesopo- 
tamia with the common herd. They often usurped the 
den of some wild beast, whom they affected to resemble; 
they buried themselves in some gloomy cavern which 
art or nature had scooped out of the rock; and the 
marble quarries of Thebais are still inscribed with the 
monuments of their penance. The most perfect hermits 
are supposed to have passed many days without food, 
many nights without sleep, and marfy years without 
speaking; and glorious was the man (I abuse that 
name) who contrived any cell or seat of a peculiar 
construction which might expose him, in the most 
inconvenient posture, to the inclemency of the seasons. 

The monastic saints, who excite only the contempt 
and pity of a philosopher, were respected and almost 
adored by the prince and people. . . . The fame of the 
apostles and martyrs was gradually eclipsed by these 
recent and popular anachorets ; the Christian world fell 
prostrate before their shrines, and the miracles ascribed 
to their relics exceeded at least in number and duration 
the spiritual exploits of their lives. 
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VI. 


No right-minded person will dispute that the poor 
inmates of the workhouse should be maintained in as 
much comfort as possible, consistently with strict 
economy in expenditure, and such discipline and regu- 
lations as are needful for the orderly conducting of 
such establishments. The rules of the Poor Law 
Board have, it must be acknowledged, been framed 
in a humane spirit, and upon the whole they have 
proved highly beneficial in their operation. But yet 
a little close observation will convince any kind-hearted 
visitor that the general routine of the workhouse is 
more adapted for the healthy than the sick and infirm, 
who constitute so large a proportion of its inmates. 
Very much, however, depends upon the spirit in which 
the administration is carried out. And the writer is 
prepared to state that in the various workhouses there 
is great difference as to the actual comfort of the poor 
and afflicted people whose lot it is to spend their days 
within their walls. Some workhouses have paid nurses; 
in others there are none except pauper nurses, who, 
if they were possessed of the qualifications for such a 
responsible post, ought not to be, and it may be pre- 
sumed would not be, in the position of workhouse 
paupers. The only inference we can draw is, that in 
such places the sick and dying are not properly cared 
for. And again, there is, perhaps, no community the 





comfort and happiness of whose members is more 
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affected by the spirit and conduct of one or two indi- 
viduals than is that of the inmates of a workhouse by 
the character and disposition of the governor and 
matron. ‘The sick, too, are greatly dependent upon 
the consideration and humanity of the attendant medi- 
cal officer, and these qualities vary in different indi- 
viduals. ; : 

The officers are elected by the guardians, their 
decision being subject to the confirmation of the Cen- 
tral Board; but, as in all ordinary cases this confirma- 
tion is given, the responsibility of the appointment 
rests virtually with the guardians. And here the 
writer would respectfully suggest to such individual 
members of boards of guardians as may read these 
pages, that this responsibility, especially in the election 
of the superior officers, as the governor and matron, 
the chaplain, the house-surgeon, and the schoolmaster 
and schoolmistress, is of very grave character. Ap- 
pointments involving the daily welfare of hundreds of 
poor, destitute, and helpless creatures, who stand in the 
relation of wards to these said boards of guardians, 
are sometimes made without that care and deliberation 
which the importance of the case demands. Testi- 
monials from unknown persons are accepted, and votes 
are given to candidates, without any adequate inquiry, 
or any personal inquiry at all, into their antecedents. And 
this does not proceed so much from wilful carelessness 
as from the want of due consideration of the importance 
of the step they are taking. There are, the writer 
would hope, in all boards of guardians some men of 
true Christian character. I was visiting one of those 
noble institutions which are to be found in Middlesex 
and Surrey, an orphan home; and the excellent secre- 
tary, in whose company he was, while expressing his 
gratification and thankfulness on account of the general 
good character and suitability of the various officers, 
added, “I believe it was in answer to prayer that we 
were thus directed in our choice.” Let those of our 
Poor Law guardians who are open to considerations 
of this kind make the appointment of an officer a mat- 
ter of conscience, and then let them temperately and 
earnestly impress upon the board their sense of the 
responsibility involved in the election; let them urge 
further inquiry if further inquiry is fairly needed, even 
if it should involve a little inconvenience or a trifting 
expense; and the result may be incalculably beneficial; 
viz., the fixing of the right person in the right place, 
and the promotion thereby of the weal of the poor, the 
helpless, the sick, and the dying for years to come. 

The guardians hold their board-meetings fortnightly, 
and in the large unions weekly. A visiting committee, 
usually consisting of about five of their number, go 
through the several wards of the workhouse every week, 
and report at the next board-meeting. Any complaint 
on the part of the inmates, or any communication by 
the officers, should be made through the visiting com- 
mittee. And the various matters of detail belonging to 
the administration of the house are referred to this 
committee for investigation. Each workhouse is sup- 
plied by the Central Board with a large book, filled with 
copies of a printed form of questions relating to the 
proper conducting of each department of the house, 
which questions have to be read openly at every weekly 
meeting of the committee, and the answer, Yes or No, 
has to be entered separately to each, with any expla- 
natory remark that may be required. This is very 
Satisfactory as far as it goes. It shows how desirous 
they have been at head-quarters to secure good and 
faithful management, and there is no doubt but it con- 
tributes more or less towards this result; while the 








amount of time and labour thus expended by the 
guardians without fee or reward certainly demands the 
grateful acknowledgments of the community generally. 
At the same time it is quite possible for this book to be 
duly filled with favourable answers to the various queries, 
while there is much in the affairs of the house that 
would well bear improvement. 

It has long been felt by those who are interested in the 
welfare of the poor inmates of our workhouses, that some 
readjustment of the machinery, so to speak, of the Poor 
Law is needed to adapt it to the condition of the great 
bulk of these inmates. The very name “ workhouse” is 
a misnomer. It would be more correctly described as 
the “poorhouse,” being mainly « “hospital for the 
aged and infirm ;” and this being the case, the regula- 
tions should allow the full play of such influences as may 
tend to mitigate suffering and relieve the monotony of 
confinement. 

The supervision of the workhouse is likewise far from 
perfect. Without any disparagement to the guardians, 
the writer may be allowed to suggest that the details of 
household management are best known to the other sex ; 
and he feels persuaded that a “ Ladies’ Visiting Com- 
mittee,” duly authorized by the board, would supply a 
* missing link.” 

The “ Workhouse Visiting Society,” which has now 
been in existence about seven years, cannot be spoken 
of too highly. It consists of ladies who visit such 
workhouses as are open to them, read to the inmates, 
take an individual interest in the sick and aged and 
infirm, and, where the routine is not so carried out as to 
forbid it, introduce such little comforts as. they would 
give to bedridden persons if visiting them at their own 
cottage homes. They have access to fourteen out of the 
forty workhouses of the metropolitan district, and there 
are several branch societies in the country. Like all 
other societies, they had for some time “an organ,” 
“The Journal of the Workhouse Visiting Society”* 
(Longman and Co.). A “ Home for Incurable and In- 
firm Women,” and an “Industrial Home for Girls,” 
have been established under the auspices of this excellent 
society. 

The supervision of the Central Board is exercised by 
the visitation of Inspectors. These gentlemen are per- 
sons of superior intelligence, as their reports sufficiently 
attest ; and their powers of observation in the various 
matters affecting the routine of workhouse management 
are sharpened by constant practice. Moreover, as they 
have no stated time for visiting the respective work- 
houses in their union districts, there is no day in the 
year but a workhouse is liable to an inspector's call. 
And, whilst the importance of the work of these geittle- 
men will not be disputed, the generally beneficial results 
of that work, though not always obvious and palpable, 
are doubtless real and substantial. But yet, when we 
come to numerous points affecting the comfort of the 
sick and infirm—points apparently trivial, it may be, 
in themselves, but important in their aggregate number 
and daily recurrence—it may, without any great dispa- 
ragement to these official personages, be considered that 
their labours have need to be supplemented.t Will any 
one say, for instance, that, as these gentlemen walk 
through the sick wards, a hint or two from such a lady 
as Miss Nightingale would be altogether superfluous 
or impertinent P 





* This Journal has been discontinued, but the later numbers contain 
much valuable information on matters to which public attention is now 
directed. 

+ It was not from the reports of the Government Inspectors that the 
public lately learned the state of the casual wards and of the sick wards 
in the metropolitan workhouses, : 
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A glance at the reports of the Inspectors, and the pub- 
lications of the lady-visitors, will show that the two 
classes of persons look upon workhouse arrangements, 
and workhouse matters in general, from different points 
of view. An occasional meeting for friendly consultation 
would be of great service to both parties; for, while 
the inspectors have the advantage of a far wider field of 
experience, we must concede to the ladies a more inti- 
mate and thorough acquaintance with particular cases 
and requirements. 

The lady-visitors are not allowed access to all the 
workhouses, but the beneficial results of their labours 
are cheerfully acknowledged in those workhouses to 
which they are admitted; and they are awakening 
an interest in workhouse administration which it is 
earnestly hoped will lead to the adoption of marked im- 
provements—as, for instance, the employment of paid 
nurses in the sick wards in cases where formerly none 
except pauper nurses were to be found. 

The annual Christmas dinner, with festivities, is looked 
forward to by the poor inmates with the liveliest 
interest. It causes a ripple in the dull stream of winter 
workhouse life. There is no trouble incurred in raising 
the expenses for this dinner, since the Central Board 
recognises this annual extra provision as one of the legi- 
timate items of expenditure, and the Christmas treat is 
the only legalized treat in the year. 

In Lupton Workhouse there is a counterpart to 
the Christmas dinner in the summer excursion. And 
those who would themselves derive enjoyment from an 
exertion to promote the innocent enjoyment of the poor, 
are cordially recommended to “get up” an excursion 
into the country for the inmates of the workhouse of 
their union. It will be well, in the first place, to obtain 
the sanction of the guardians; and this will readily be 
given, if they can be assured that none of the responsi- 
bility, in the way of management or expenses, will fall 
on to their shoulders. Then make a bargain with the 
railway company or the owners of teams and waggons, 
and, having made a rough calculation of the probable 
expense, including facilities for rational amusement and 
provision for the comfort of the infirm, set to work with 
your subscription-list ; and, though begging is generally 
very arduous work, begging for a workhouse trip will 
be found, if not an exception, a very near approach to 
an exception. A few knowing ones will shake their 
heads, and talk about the inexpediency of “making 
too much of this class of people ;” but the bulk of those 
who are accustomed to give to good objects (and an ex- 
perienced beggar, except in special circumstances, does 
not go to any other—it would be a waste of time), on 
hearing the recital of your plan, will respond to your 
call with more than their wonted cheerfulness. 

The originators of the trip must carry out their good 
work to its close. None are so fitted to take the over- 
sight as they, for none else will be so deeply interested 
in its thorough success. It scarcely need be said, be 
punctual in starting, for all will be on the qui vive. 
Some of the officers will be in charge, but you will need 
to exercise a general oversight. Having alighted from 
the train or waggons, keep a vigilant look-out upon the 
public-houses, and, by moral suasion or gentle force, 
helped out by counter-attraction, guard the former 
inebriates from their ancient snare. Listen well to the 
expressions of surprise at novel scenes, or of gratifica- 
tion, or of thanks, and you will be fortified with argu- 
ments for the next year’s subscription-list. - 

If you have come out by special train, take care that 
your company is ready to start for home at the appointed 
time; for in excursion-trains safety hangs upon punc- 
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tuality. And when you have seen them all securely 
housed, you will feel thankful for the preservation which 
has been vouchsafed, thankful that you have been the 
means of contributing so materially to the enjoyment of 
the poor and helpless portion of the community, and 
thankful for the pleasure which you yourself have 
experienced. 

But your work will not yet bedone. Tottering and 
infirm as many of your charge have been, there will be 
a considerable portion unable to leave the house; and 
it will be kind and just to provide for them some sort 
of treat by way of compensation. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF JEWISH CUSTOMS. 


IV.—THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY, 


TnovucH marriage is often alluded to in the Bible, and 
the sanctity of matrimony repeatedly enforced, we do not 
find any special wedding ceremonies mentioned. We 
only learh (Gen. xxix. 27, Judges xiv. 12—10) that ban- 
quets and feasts were held, which in some cases used to 
last seven days. We also read that the relations and 
those who were present when the bride left her paternal 
home dismissed her with a fervent blessing, as in the 
case of Rebekah (Gen. xxiv. 60), and Ruth (iy. 11, 12). 
This absence of any direct mention of marriage rites in 
the Bible will explain the fact that the ceremony among 
the Jews of the present day is a simple and brief one. 

The nuptials are celebrated generally in the afternoon, 
although they are not restricted to any part of the day. 
Nor is it obligatory that the wedding should take place 
in the synagogue. In the opinion of the Jews, based 
upon the words of Exodus xx. 24, “ In all places where 
I record my name I will come unto thee, and I will bless 
thee,” every locality where prayers are offered up is 
by that act consecrated. When the appointed hour has 
arrived, the afternoon service is read, and the bride and 
bridegroom, who are exhorted to look back upon and 
carefully to examine their past life during the earlier 
part of the day, read a part of the service for the day of 
atonement, the “confession of sins.” A velvet or silk 
canopy; supported by four long poles, is then placed, if in 
the synagogue, in front of the ark containing the scrolls 
of the law, or in the centre of the apartment. The bride- 
groom, accompanied by two male, and the bride by two 
female friends (generally the parents and nearest rela- 
tions), are conducted beneath the canopy. The face of 
the bride is covered with a veil, in token of female 
modesty, even as Rebekah (Gen. xxiv. 65) “took a veil 
and covered herself” when she saw Isaac. ‘The bride 
and bridegroom being stationed together opposite to the 
ministers who assist in the ceremony, the reader chants 
a brief hynm in praise of God, the ordainer of matrimony. 
The rabbi who solemnizes the marriage then offers up a 
prayer in the vernacular, and exhorts the couple on the 
sacred duties of wedlock. 

We make an extract from the form of prayer which 
the chief rabbi of the Jews in England, Dr. Adler, has 
prepared for that purpose, as it serves to explain several 
of the ceremonies observed at the Jewish wedding :— 
“Grant that thy children may fully comprehend the 
momentous import of this solemnity; that they step 
under this canopy, aware of its being a symbol of thy 
protecting shelter and of thy everlasting peace; 
teaching them, however different may be their feel- 
ings and sentiments, their views and intentions, 
they must maintain peace within their hearts, within 
their family, but especially with thee, O Lord, bear- 
ing in mind that peace invites and binds happiness 
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to their door. Grant that they keep in view that the 
bridegroom places the ring on the finger of his bride 
to represent their perfect union, as they must go toge- 





instrument (called Ketubah) is of very ancient origin. 
It is alluded to in the book of Tobit, vii. 14: “ And 
Raguel called Edna his wife, and took paper, and did 


ther the same way, both up and down the hill of life; | write an instrument of covenants, aud sealed it.” 


that the ring must be simple, because matrimony must 


This part of the ceremony having been concluded, the 
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not be founded on opulence and splendour, but on sim- 
plicity and contentment ; that the term ‘ Kidushin’* does 
not only apply to the wife, who must consecrate her life to 
her husband, butalso to the sanctification of the thoughts, 
the words, and the actions of thy children, so that they 
may keep holy thy laws and commandments, thy Sabbaths 
and festivals. Let them understand that they have to 
drink out of two cups of wine, of which the one is the 
emblem of joy, and the other of grief; the one of salva- 
tion, and the other of consolation ; since they must parti- 
cipate alike in all the circumstances of their lives, and 
must equally share the light and the shadow, the sunshine 
and the storms of their existence.” 

When the prayer has been concluded, the rabbi takes 
a glass of wine in his hand, and offers a fervent blessing 
to Him who, “by means of his commandments inculcating 
chastity, has sanctified Israel.” The bridegroom and 
the bride both drink of the wine. The bridegroom then 
takes the wedding-ring, and, before placing the same on 
the bride’s finger, in the presence of all those that stand 
round the canopy, two of whom have been specially set 
apart as witnesses, he says as follows: ‘ Behold, thou 
art wedded to me with this ring, according to the law 
of Moses and Israel.” 

The marriage contract is then read, which specifies 
that the bridegroom A B takes C D the bride as his 
lawful wife, and that he promises to maintain, honour, 
and cherish her, and to perform all those obligations 
towards her which religion imposes upon him. This 





_ * Betrothal, literally sanctification, 








rabbi pronounces the “Seven Blessings.’ Thanks are 
first offered to God, “who has created everything for 
his glory, formed man in his image, and (by thus endow- 
ing him with an immortal soul) prepared of him an 
everlasting fabric;” then a prayer for the wedded 
couple: “ Mayest thou rejoice these loving partners, even 
as thou didst give delight unto their progenitors in the 
Garden of Eden.” And since Zion, the scene of Israel’s 
past history and future glory, must never be forgotten 
on the most mournful as well as on the most joyous occa- 
sions, a prayer for her restoration is added: “ May Zion 
the desolate rejoice, and delight in the gathering of her 
children unto her with joy. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
the rejoicer of Zion and her children.” The double joys, 
the present and the future, are then blended together in 
the concluding benediction : “ Thou Lord our God, King 
of the universe, hast created joy and gladness, bride- 
groom and bride, delight and song, love and brotherhood, 
peace and friendship. Speedily, O Lord our God, let 
there be heard in the cities of Judah, and in the streets 
of Jerusalem, the voice of joy and the voice of gladness, 
the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, 
the rejoicing of the nuptial feast, and the song of the 
youths. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who rejoicest the 
bridegroom and the bride.” The goblet of wine is 
again presented to the newly-married couple, of which 
they both partake. The ceremony is now over, but, 
before withdrawing from under the canopy, it is the 
custom that an empty glass is laid on the floor, and that 
the bridegroom stamps upon it and breaks it. Various 
reasons, some of them very wivreasonable, have been 
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assigned for this custom: the most probable one is, that 
in our happiest moments, amidst our most perfect 
delights—and what can be a greater one than to see 
ourselves united to the object of our love? —we should be 
reminded of the vanity of all earthly things. The broken 
glass is to show that the heavenly Father can in his 
own good time crush man even as easily as that brittle 
substance has been destroyed, and that, therefore, his 
thoughts should not be directed to earthly things alone, 
but should also be devoutly bent on a future state. 

After the ceremony the usual congratulations are 
offered to the “happy pair,” the usual marriage feast is 
held, not distinguished from other marriage feasts, 
except that at its conclusion, when the grace after meat 
has been said, the “Seven Blessings” are repeated, in 
order to impress the stamp of a religious solemnity even 
upon the merry wedding meal, and thus to check any 
undue levity. 

The accompanying illustration shows at a glance all 
the accessories of a Jewish wedding, and the artist has 
very happily seized the moment when the principal por- 
tion of the nuptial ceremony is about being performed, 
just as the bridegroom is placing the wedding-ring on 
the finger of his bride. 





THE COTTAGE DOOR. 


THERE was a picture some years ago in the Exhibition 
with this title, by a young artist, J. Clark, which gave 
promise of excellence in depicting scenes‘of home life. 
Whatever he may have since painted, this picture re- 
mains in the memory, as it was both skilfully executed 
and full of character, which is a higher praise than any 
mere artistic skill. A labouring man is at his cottage 
door, enjoying himself after the toil of the day. The 
baby in its mother’s arms is crowing with delight as 
father plays with it. Plain and homely as is the face of 
the wife, it is radiant with the beauty of contentment 
and affection. Their elder child, a little girl, has a pass- 
ing cloud on its countenance—not a jealous or envious 
expression, dear little child, but a slightly reproachful, 
injured look, as if feeling pained by the usurpation of 
_ notice once entirely hers. Poor human nature, even in 
healthy, happy childhood, shows the buds of the passions 
which will consume the heart as years goon. She does 
not reason or think about the attention paid to the little 
usurper, but she feels that she has not the whole heart 
of that rough, brown father; and she cannot, without an 
instinctive struggle, go shares with another when she 
was once sole proprietress. Ah, poor heart, learn the 
lesson (the first, but not the last by many you will have 
in life), till you are taught the great truth that one love 
only is unchanging, satisfying, imperishable ! 

But let us do the good father justice: nothing is 
further from his thoughts than to pain or neglect his 
first-born. No; look at the happy ease in his attitude, 
indicative of a kindly spirit; for a churlish temper 
manifests itself even in movement and gesture, it makes 
the man uncomfortable, and he looks what he is. Here 
is the very impersonation of rest, rest well earned from 
honest toil, one of the sweet compensations to the sons 
of the soil for a life of labour. It is a pleasure to look 
at him. What does he want? His home is trim and 
neat.’ Do you see the books on the table within? These, 
with the paper in his hand, show you that he is no mere 
animal to eat and drink, and lie down to sleep, and think 
the purpose of his being ends there. He has a mind, 
and he knows it. He hasa heart full of family affection. 
One feels confident that he is a good husband, a good 





father, doing his duty in that station of life unto which 
it has pleased God to call him. Now, if he knows the 
chief thing, that he has an immortal spirit, that there 
is a life to come, all rest and all love, that’ Christ died 
to purchase them for him, then who can point out a 
happier being than this peasant-philosopher in bronze 
and fustian ? 

No wonder he is a good husband. Look at his wife: 
she is one of the right sort. That broom at the door- 
side is no plaything in her hands. She has her time for 
work and her time for enjoyment, and contrives to meet 
the good nian, when he comes from labour, with her 
person neat, her face smiling, her baby in her arms, her 
house clean, and the comfortable meal ready. 

Do you see the flowers trained on the wall? They 
show that she has an eye for elegance and beauty; 
such refinements as she can obtain to adorn their dwell- 
ing she carefully cultivates; and if we could look inside, 
we should see a flower-pot of bright scarlet, with a well- 
trained plant in it, in the window, or a cup of blossoms 
from the little patch of garden at the back of the cot- 
tage. That bird, which has been sheltered by her apron 
from the noonday sun, was found by her husband, hardly 
fledged, in a deserted nest, and she, to his admiration, 
succeeded in rearing it; and, never having known the 
enjoyment of freedom, it is as happy as bird can be, and 
repays her skill and tenderness with exquisite music. 

Come and look, O foolish women and wives, whose 
mill-like tongues, vinegar faces, and selfish indifference 
to a husband’s comfort drive him to the alehouse; and, 
instead of wondering and complaining, take a hint as to 
how to keep him at home. Our honest friend here will 
tell you that in his cottage he finds peaco, rest, and 
enjoyment, and that, though he is friendly with many a 
fellow-labourer, he finds no company equal to his wife’s ; 
and if you would get your husbands to say the same, 
take a leaf out of her book. 

If he were a poet, as his brother in lowly degree, John 
Clare, was, we should hear him singing thus as he 
did :— 

THE WOOD-CUTTER’S NIGHT SONG. 


Wetcomz, red and roundy sun, 
Dropping lowly in the west. 

Now my hard day’s work is done, 
I’m as happy as the best, 


Joyful are the thoughts of home. 
Now I’m ready for my chair ; 

So, till to-morrow morning ’s come, 
Bill and mittens, lie ye there! 


Though to leave your pretty song, 
Little birds, it gives me pain, 
Yet to-morrow is not long, 
Then I’m with you all again. 


If I stop and stand about, 

Well I know how things will be: 
Judy will be looking out 

Every now and then for me, 


So fare ye well, and hold your tongues ; 
Sing no more until I come: 

They’re not worthy of your songs 
That never care to drop a crumb. 


All day long I love the oaks, 
But at nights yon little cot, 
Where I see the chimney smokes, 
Is by far the prettiest spot. 


Wife and children all are there, 

_ To revive with pleasant looks ; 

Table ready set, and chair ; 
Supper hanging on the hooks. 


Soon as ever I get in, 
When my faggot down I fling, 
Little prattlers they begin 
Teasing me to talk and sing. 
Joun CiaRE. 
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THE SEA-BEAR. 


ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY J. K. LORD, F.Z.% 
THE SEA-BEAR, 


Tne Zoological Society have recently added a very rare 
and interesting visitor from the Southern Seas to their 
extensive collection in the Kegent’s Park. His title to 
be ranked as a distinguished settler is indisputable : 
scion of an old and widely-scattered family, Sir Otaria 
boasts the proud prerogative of being the first and only 
member of it that has ever set foot (or fin, perhaps, 
is better) on British soil. 

Of his early history we know very little more than that 
he was captured with his wife by some French sailors off 
Cape Horn, and taken on board ship. The youthful 
couple were adopted, so to speak, by one of the crew 
named Lecomte, who fed, and after much trouble 
managed to establish a kind of rude friendship with, 
the sea-bear and his wife. On the voyage to France 
the lady sea-bear died. "Whether the disconsolate hus- 
band fancied the sailor who fed him a member of the 
sea-bear family, and, losing his wife, lavished all his love 
and grief on this newly-found friend, matters little ; 
suffice it to say, a close friendship grew up betwixt sailor 
and seal. On reaching France, M. Lecomte passed two 
years in teaching this queer scholar from the Southern 
Seas to perform all sorts of tricks. Being rather apt 
and intelligent, it rapidly learned to fire a cannon, climb a 
kind of double ladder, first ascending one side on its fins, 
then coming down the other head-first in an equally gro- 
tesque manner ; to scramble into a chair and stand erect, 
by resting its fore-limbs on the back; to kiss its keeper, 
M. Lecomte, and sit in his lap; to stand on its hind-fins 
and tail, and in that position to place a fore-limb or fin 
on each of its master’s shoulders, and then to rub its 
cold damp nose against its master’s bearded chin; and, 
lastly, to bark with a loud, snappish, sonorous voice, 
which the sailor calls “talking.” Exhibiting his edu- 
cated sea-bear, M. Lecomte travelled over France, and 
eventually came to London. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to visit the provinces. Subsequent arrange- 
ments were made for the purchase of the sea-bear, and 
hire of its friend and teacher, by the Zoological Society, 
in whose gardens both are now installed. A visit to 
this quaint couple will amply repay any who may be 
curious to introduce themselves to Sir Otaria and M. 
Lecomte. 

Having said thus much respecting the history of the 
sea-bear, the next thing is to say something about its 
structure and habits. 

The sea-bear is an eared seal, belonging to the 
genus otaria, or Arctocephalus Hookeri of zoologists. The 
two seals occupying the seals’ pond belong to the 
genus phoca: one of them (Phoca vitulina) is the most 
common and abundant seal in British seas. 

It may be as well, en passant, to remark that these 
singular animals, the seals, are the intermediate links 
joining the mammalia which are strictly terrestrial, with 
those exemplified in the whales, dolphins, etc., which are 
wholly tenants of the sea. As seals cannot exist for 
any lengthened period under water without coming to 
the surface to respire, they have no right to be considered 
amphibious mammals, inasmuch as a strictly amphibious 
animal should, from the peculiar modification of its 
breathing-organs, be equally fitted to pass its time under 
water or on dry land. 

The family phocide, including all the seals, are four- 
limbed mammiferous animals. In our British species 
the head is round, and shaped like that of a mastiff; 
the eyes, large, lustrous, and expressive, evidence great 
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intelligence. The whiskers are long, the hairs com- 
posing them unusually stiff, and taper to the point from 
the root in a remarkable degree. The nostrils are 
oblong, opening and shutting at every respiration. This 
peculiar action of the nostrils is well worth noticing, and 
may be seen at any time by paying a visit to the seals’ 
pond in the Zoological Gardens; a curious modification 
of the external breathing-organs, all-important, as 
enabling the seals to remain some time under water. 
There is no external ear, but a most beautiful valvular 
apparatus is given the animal, with which it can close 
and open the auditory orifice when it so wills. This 
simple but efficient adaptation of parts to suit a par- 
ticular purpose effectually precludes the admission of 
water when diving or swimming beneath the surface. 
The action of these muscular valves in the ears is very 
similar to that visible in the nostrils. 

Tt must strike any one watching the seal swimming 
easily, rapidly, and at the same time gracefully round 
its pond, that the back possesses an unwonted amount 
of flexibility, bending and twisting like the vertebral 
bone of a fish. This is attributable partly to its pecu- 
liar structural formation, but mainly to the action of 
powerful muscles, that aid greatly in the propulsion of 
the body through the water, apart from the direct 
action of the modified feet. The immense power of this 
muscular arrangement may be witnessed when the 
animal flings itself from out the water on to the brick 
ledge surrounding its pond to seize a whiting. 

The body tapers gradually from the shoulders to the 
tail, and is covered with short, stiff, glossy hairs, so firmly 
fixed against the skin as to resemble a polished metal, 
surface, and, like the scale arrangement in fishes, offering 
the least possible resistance to the water. 

The most marked deviation from the quadruped type 
is found in the alteration of the feet, which in the seals 
are converted into fins, used in swimming only in some 
species, but se the double fanction of fins and feet in 
others: this we shall see by-and-by is the case with our new 
friend from Cape Horn. Comparative anatomy shows 
us that the same number of bones enter into the con- 
struction of this singularly-altered litib as are existent in 
a quadruped’s. In the forward pai of oars the arm and 
forearm are so shortened that a mere paw projects from 
the body; whereas the hinder oars—limbs, paddles, or 
fins, as we choose to designate them—are slanted 
backwards, mf appear to the eye of an observer con- 
tinuous with the tail and body: the leg and thigh- 
bones being much shortened, the toes, so to speak, are 
brought in contact, and the web enwrapping them is 
folded like a fan when the hind-limbs are not used in 
steering or rowing. It would occupy too much space 
to describe the peculiar arrangement of the circulatory 
system, analogous to that of the whale, enabling seals 
to endure a lengthened submersion. 

I have said thus much of the general characteristics 
that distinguish the seal family from the other mammalian 
groups, because it will the better enable me to point out 
the very marked and interesting differences separating 
the genus otaria, to which the new arrival belongs, from 
that of phoca, so. long resident in the Zoological 
Gardens. 

The “sea-bear” (ours de mer) reminds one more 
of a terrestrial beast than a seal. The shape of the body 
is very similar to that of our British seals, but clad in 
rich amber-brown fur, that looks quite black when 
wetted, in lieu of the hard shining hair previously 
alluded to. 

When the sea-bear takes a constitutional, instead of 
lying on its stomach and clawing itself along with its 
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fore-flippers, it raises its body clear from the ground, 
and, in a gait compounded of wriggle, shamble, waddle, 
and roll, turns the fore-feet well out, and, working the 
hind-limbs in a most awkward and ludicrous manner, 
manages to get along much more rapidly than one would 
imagine possible, unless following or walking by its side. 

When standing still, the hind-feet are placed close 
together, with the stiff dumpy tail between them: in 
this position it looks as if the hinder parts were sup- 
ported on a tripod. The hinder limbs are particularly 
flaccid and fin-like; on each foot five toes are visible, 
connected by a thick web, which is continued far beyond 
them; so that the claws or nails arming the three middle 
toes only appear fixed to the back of the limb, and in 
the middle rather than at the extremity of the digits. 
Each hind-foot, or limb, can be moved independently of 
the other. Watching Sir Otaria, dreamy and damp, 
enjoying his siesta, it rather astounds one to see the 
great flabby limb bend over the back and commence 
vigorously scratching. The principal use—indeed, it 
is difficult to see any other—for these curiously-placed 
nails is to scratch an itching spot. 
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THE SEA-BEAR, 


(Otaria, ours de mer, or Arctocephalus Hookeri of naturalists.) 


The position when reposing is well worthy of observa- 
tion. Lying flat on the ground, the sea-bear sleeps 
entirely on its chest and stomach, the flippers extended 
on each side at right-angles to the body, and the neck 
straightened brings the throat and chin to the ground 
on a level with the under-surface of the body; a position 
forcibly reminding one of a large turtle sleeping on a 
sandy beach. 

The neck is, or rather appears to be, disproportionably 
long, evidencing immense strength and power of 
shoulders; the head, small for the size of the body, is 
furnished with two external ears—hence the name 
otaria (Greek, otaros, having ears); a powerful cage of 
teeth, and two brilliant, lustrous, intelligent eyes, 
having a peculiarity in structure unlike anything I ever 
saw in other mammals. The crystalline lens, or, in any 
case, the interior of the eye, looks pearly white; the 








iris in bright light diminishes the pupilary opening toa 
mere speck, but in the dark dilates it almost to the 
circumference of the orbit; then, as you look into the 
interior of the eye, the pearl-white appearance is dis- 
tinctly apparent. The whiskers are long, stiff, and 
so bent as to nearly meet underneath the chin, giving 
the front-face view a most cat-like, cynical expression. 

It is by no means an uncommon thing to call different 
species of seals by names suggested by their general or 
fancied resemblance to familiar terrestrial mammals: as 
examples we may instance the “ sea-elephant,” or bottle- 
nosed seal (Cystophora proboscide), where the nose is 
capable of being protruded into the form of a proboscis 
over a foot long; the “ sea-lion,” an eared seal (0. jubata ; 
Lat. jubata, maned), the animal having a long shaggy 
mane clothing its neck; the leopard and monk seals, 
together with the largest of the family, the sea-horse, 
walrus, morse (Trichecus rosmarus); and our visitor 
from Cape Horn, the sea-bear. Its friend and keeper, 
M. Lecomte, does not even now believe in its being any 
relation toa seal. “A beast that likes to be out of 
the water cannot be a seal.” But this is not an 
isolated fact. Many such might be cited, where seals 
have left their ocean homes, of their own choice, to enter 
fishermen’s cottages and sleep by the fire, when they 
had previously been taken young, tamed, and again set 
at liberty. 

Among many other instances of domestication, the 
following may be worth relating :—“ In 1817 a gentle- 
man living near Burntisland, county Fife, Scotland, 
succeeded in taming a seal. Its singularities attracted 
the curiosity of strangers daily. It appeared to possess 
all the sagacity of a dog, lived in its master’s house, and 
ate from his hand. In his fishing-excursions this 
gentleman generally took it with him, when it afforded 
no small entertainment. If thrown into the water, it 
would follow for miles the track of a boat ; and, though 
thrust back by the oars, it never relinquished its pur- 
pose. Indeed, it struggled so hard to regain its seat, 
that one would imagine its fondness for its master had 
entirely overcome the natural predilection for its native 
element.” 

The sea-bear is the true fur-seal, whose skin furnishes 
that most costly and fashionably soft yellow fur, curly 
if undyed, but glossy brown, velvety, and smooth 
when changed by the hand of the dyer. Bags, purses, 
cigar-cases, and various articles used principally by 
ladies are just now in great demand, made from the 
undyed under-fur of the sea-bear. Mantles, that vary 
in price from £10 to £30, and gentlemen’s waistcoats, 
are usually dyed: the process makes the fur much 
softer, and takes out allthe cwl. The longer, coarse, outer 
hairs are removed by shaving down the skin side with 
a fleshing-knife to a certain thickness, which must be 
left to the skill and experience of the fur-dresser; then, 
by simply beating, all the long hairs fall out, and the 
under-fur is dyed or not, dependent on the purposes for 
which it may be destined. 

The day was when sea-bears were excessively abun- 
dant about the Falkland and other islands in the Southern 
Ocean; but the demand for seal-skins led to such wilful 
and indiscriminate slaughter that these valuable animals 
were nearly extirpated. 

Their habit in the wild state is to assemble in great 
numbers : herds consisting of over a hundred have been 
seen by seal-hunters. Each herd is led by a “ Master 
Male,” who guards his wives with a jealous solicitude that 
will not permit a rival even to look at, much less dare to 
love, one of the harem. Should a gay, daring young 
aspirant venture to dispute the senior’s right to his 
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numerous wives, a fight is the immediate result. If the 
old monarch is capable of maintaining his regal rights, 
the adventurer, defeated, is driven off, perhaps wounded, 
always disgraced in the eyes of seal society. If, on the 
other hand, as it too frequently happens where polygamy 
prevails, youth, strength, and flexibility of muscle over- 
match and override rightful possession, then, dethroned 
and degraded, if not killed in the fray, the weaker yields 
his possessions to his more stalwart successor. The 
outraged king, if he survives so cruel a defeat, retires, 
so to speak, from the seal world; and, selecting some 
very secluded rockery, away from society and imperti- 
nent condolence, snarls and snaps at every living thing 
approaching the growlery. This habit of abandoning 
the herd, and seeking solitude to indulge in ill-temper 
and brood over wrecked hopes, applies to all gregarious 
animals. I hardly know more dangerous animals than 
are beaten buffalo bulls and stag wapitis: they run at 
anything, from arat upwards. Hiding alone, amidst the 
thicket, these sulky, defeated monarchs are by no means 
pleasant company to pounce upon when one least 
expects it. 

Our friend in the Gardens is quite as jealous of his 
keeper as he could be of a host of wives, and is at all 
times ready to do battle with any individual rash enough 
to venture near his foster-parent, if I may so style M. 
Lecomte. Since the sea-bear has been an inmate of the 
Gardens he has shown most undutiful symptoms of a 
rebellious spirit. Bathing in the sturgeon’s pond is evi- 
dently immensely appreciated ; and, once in, his keeper 
might as well try to make the hippopotamus dance a 
polka as make otaria come out until subdued by sheer 
hunger ; but he succumbs for love of fish. Once the too- 
confident instructor allowed him to indulge in a pro- 
menade. Whether love of natural history begat a desire 
to see the Gardens, or whether imagining walking on 
and on might by chance bring him to the sea-side, or 
whatever it was that influenced him to defy his mas- 
ter, matters little: back he refused to go, showed teeth 
and temper, growled, waddled about, and refused to 
be pacified, or coaxed even with fish. It began to be 
serious; the old sailor was getting tired; the “sea- 
bear” clearly knew he was free to go where he liked; 
and looked, if he could not say, “Go home, old man: 
I mean to make a night of it.” A general muster of 
keepers was called, and, by force of arms, Sir Otaria, 
after much resistance, made a prisoner. He is now 
railed into the sturgeon’s pond, in the centre of which a 
small stage is erected for displaying his talents as a per- 
former, space being also given him inside the rails to 
indulge in pedestrianism when he may feel so disposed. 
He manages to gobble up twenty pounds of fish every 
day (7300 pounds a year)! One can form some idea 
from this what an incalculable quantity of fish the seal- 
tribe alone must consume daily: it is well that “the 
produce of the sea is greater than that of the land.” 
In fact, the sea-bear is only civil when downright 
hungry. At such times he will condescend to fetch his 
master’s cap, fire the cannon (an old pistol) by tugging 
at a string affixed to the trigger ; and, if rubbing a wet, 
fishy nose against the small amount of naked skin visible 
in M. Lecomte’s face can be called kissing, he certainly 
does go through that process when bribed. I certainly 
should not be desirous, fond as I am of dumb pets, to 
have a wet, flabby, oily-smelling beast, weighing about 
two hundred and fifty pounds, scramble, by a compli- 
cated process, into my lap, put his great fore-limbs on 
my shoulders, rub his nose against my face, finishing 
his affectionate greeting by grunting and roaring like a 
bull with a bad cold. 








Sir George Simpson, in his “ Narrative of a Voyage 
Round the World,” says, in speaking of the wasteful 
destruction that was at one period carried on against 
the fur-seals, “ The market was glutted to such a degree, 
at the rate for some time of two hundred thousand skins 
a-year, that the price did not even pay the expenses of 
carriage.” Of their habits, he writes, “In the month of 
May, with something of the regularity of the almanac, 
the fur-seals make their appearance at the Island of St. 
Paul, one of the Alutian group. Each old male brings a 
herd of females under his protection, varying in number 
according to his size and strength. From the date of 
their arrival, in May, to that of their departure, in 
October, the whole of them are principally ashore on the 
beach. The females go down to the sea once or twice 
a-day, while the maie, morning, noon, and night, watches 
his charge with the utmost jealousy, postponing even 
the pleasures of eating, drinking, and sleeping to the 
duty of keeping his favourites together. In October the 
whole band departs, no one knows whither.” 

The mode of capture is this: at the proper time the 
herd are driven like a flock of sheep to the establish: 
ment, which is about a mile distant from the sea, and 
there the males, with the exception of a few that are left 
to keep up the breed, are separated from the rest and 
killed. In the days of promiscuous massacre, such of the 
mothers as have lost their pups would ever and anon 
return to the establishment, absolutely harrowing up the 
sympathies of the wives and daughters of the hunters, 
accustomed as they were to the scene, with their doleful 
lamentations. 

Talking of the capture of these kinds of animals, the 
Indians have a very crafty mode of killing sea-lions 
along the Oregon coasts, where I have seen the rocks, 
projecting from the sea about a mile or two from high- 
water mark, so covered with these fierce-looking beasts 
as barely to leave room for another. Their roaring can 
be distinctly heard for miles: a deep, sonorous grumb- 
ling, like that which the sea makes when rolling in angry 
‘breakers through some rocky cavern. The “sea-lions ” 
climb these angular rocks (much in the same fashion as 
otaria wriggles his blubbery body up one side and down 
the other of his double ladder) when the tide is high, and, 
when there, go fast asleep. The tide, ebbing, leaves the 
sleepers, and what was water when their nap began is now 
craggy, sharp rock. Slowly and stealthily canoes, plied 
by skilled hands, glide under the rocks; then a fiendish 
yell from many throats rouses the dreaming herd, that 
dash in their terror unheedingly from off their stony 
beds, not to plunge into the buoyant water, but to fall 
with a fatal crash on the uncovered rocks, there, 
stupified and often badly hurt, to become easy victims 
to the red-skins’ clubs. A large number of seals are 
thus frequently and easily obtained—a harvest quite as 
important to the Oregon coast Indians as to the Es- 
quimaux and Greenlanders; indeed, their subsistence, 
in great measure, depends on success in seal capture. 

In his kajak, which consists of a seal’s skin stretched 
over a framework of wood, and dressed in the same, 
the Greenlander braves the violence of the northern seas. 
‘Seals’ flesh,” says Cranz, “supplies the natives with 
their most palatable and substantial food.’ Their fat 
supplies oil for lamplight, chamber, and kitchen fire; 
they mollify their dry food, principally fish, in the train ; 
and, finally, they barter it for all kinds of necessaries 
with the factor. They sew with the fibres, and from the 
entrails make window-curtains to keep off draughts, tents, 
shirts, and bladders to float their harpoons; and oil-bottles 
are made from the maw or stomach. Even the blood is 
consumed—made into a kind of soup. 
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Strolling the other day towards the otaria’s pond, a 
keeper asked me if I had yet seen the “‘ talking fish,’ 
and heard him speak; for he can say a’most anything.” 
Since then I have heard a conversation betwixt the 
“talking fish” and his master. 

Just as a village pedagogue trots out a precocious 
young rustic, decoying him to display his knowledge by 
putting leading questions, so M. Lecomte asks the 
seal “If he would like to go home ?” 

A deep grunt means “Yes.” 

* Does he love the demoiselles ?” 

A stamp of the master’s foot fetches out @ more staccato 
grunt, which, construed, means unmeasured approval. 

“Would he cry ‘ Long live the Queen’ and ‘ Vive 
l’Empereur’ ?” a 

Hard stamping with both feet produces a roar as 
from an angry lion; a display of loyal feeling that 
meets its fishy reward, and which the sea-bear would as 
readily give for Brigham Young, the Pope, the king of 
the Cannibal Islands, or a Fenian President. 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF MORALITY* 


THE spirit of hero-worship produced indirectly by German 
pantheism, and directly by the writings of Carlyle, has 
happily lost its sway over our young men, and is now 
to be found, in some of the remains of it, only among 
literary gentlemen of respectable middle age. But we 
are sure to be flooded in the coming generation with 
something still more intolerable, in ambitious youths 
each affecting to strike out a path of his own in opinion 
and sentiment, speculative, practical, and religious. 
This spirit, as it runs to excess, will be quite as delete- 
rious, and will be more foolish and offensive, than the 
old habit of subjection to authority or reverence for the 
great. The genuine temper is not a prostration before 
antiquity or before genius on the one hand; but just as 
little is it a love of novelty or a love of change on the 
other : it is a love of independence, which, believing that 
truth in all important matters is attainable, sets out 
earnestly in search of it; not rejecting the old because 
it is old, or accepting the new because it is new, but 
willing to take light from whatever quarter it may come. 

There are symptoms of a renewed attempt being made 
in our age to construct a morality without a godliness. 
1 speak of it as a renewed attempt, for it has been tried 
before. In the second century, when paganism was 
losing its hold of educated minds, and young Christianity 
was advancing with such rapid strides, an attempt was 
made by the Neo-Platonic school of Alexandria to con- 
struct a theology, and by the Stoic school of Rome a 
morality, higher than that of the Bible. . Every student 
of history knows how these schemes were soon seen to 
terminate in a humiliating failure. The Neo-Platonic 
ecstasy evaporated into empty air, and the Stoic self- 
sufficiency hardened into offensive pride; and neither 
offered any effectual resistance to the triumphant march of 
a religion suited in every way to the wants of man’s nature. 
Analogous projects have been devised and are being 
recommended in our day. For some time past the God 
of the Bible has been represented as not sufficiently pure 
—as being too anthropomorphic; and mystic thinkers 
have sought to picture to us a God of a more spiritual 
and ethereal character. This style of thinking in Ger- 
many has issued from, or culminated in, a shadowy 
pantheism, which, followed to its logical and practical 





* From “ An Examination of Mr. J. 8. Mill’s Philosophy; beinga Defence 
of Fundamental Truth.” _ By James M‘Gosh, 11.p,, Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics, Queen’s College, Belfast, MacmillanandCo, 1866, 





consequences—as it will be in this country—must identify 
God with the evil as well as with the good, or, in fact, 
make evil only a form of good. And now it looks as if 
we are to have persons presenting to us a morality 
higher and broader than that of the New Testament. 
After speaking in very exalted terms of the doctrines 
and precepts of Christ, Mr. Mill asserts “that many 
essential elements of the highest morality are among the 
things which are not provided for, nor intended to be 
provided for, in the recorded deliverances of the Founder 
of Christianity, and which have been entirely thrown 
aside in the system of ethics erected on the basis of 
those deliverances by the Christian church. And this 
being so, I think it a great error to persist in attempt- 
ing to find in the Christian doctrine that complete rule 
for our guidance, which its author intended to sanction 
and enforce, but only partially to provide.’ “TI believe 
that other ethics than any which can be evolved from 
exclusively Christian sources must exist side by side 
with Christian ethics to produce the moral regeneration 
of mankind” ( Liberty,” pp. 91, 92). Now, it may be 
admitted that the precepts of the Word of God do not 
contain specific directions as to what mankind should 
do in the infinitely varied positions in which they may 
be placed. The Christian system first shows the sinner 
how he may be delivered from the burden of past sin, 
which so weighs him down in his efforts after regenera- 
tion. It then furnishes motives to induce him to per- 
form the duties which devolve upon him. It enjoins, as 
the regulating principle of our conduct, love to God and 
love to man. It lays down many and varied precepts 
as to how we should feel and what we should do, in very 
many and varied situations, and supplies numerous 
warnings against evil,and examples of good. Speaking 
as unto wise men, it leaves the rest to ourselves, to the 
motives which it has called forth, and the royal law of 
love, which is its grand moving and ruling principle. 
Mr. Mill is not very specific as to what he supposes 
the code of Christian morality to be deficient in. He 
complains of our “ discarding those secular standards 
(as for want of a better name they may be called) which 
heretofore co-existed with and supplemented the Christian 
ethics.” But I believe this has been provided for in 
such passages as these, scattered everywhere: “ What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” Narrow Christians may 
have overlooked some of these graces and virtues ; but, 
in order to correct them, we do not require to go beyond 
the Scriptures themselves. He fixes on one department 
of duty which he supposes to be neglected in the Word 
of God, and that is the duty we owe to the State: “In 
the purely Christian ethics, that grand department of 
duty is scarcely noticed or acknowledged.” Iam amazed, 
I confess, at this charge. The history of ancient Israel, 
recorded in the Old Testament, exhibits the most fervent 
patriotism in every page. How nobly does it burst forth 
in the exclamation of the Psalmist, “ If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem,” etc. Paul has caught the same spirit: 
“ Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer for Israel is 
that they might be saved.” We find it burning and 
flaming in the bosom of our Lord himself: “O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, but-ye would not.” The word of God 
requires obedience from the subject: “ Render therefore 
to all their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due, custom 
to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honour: to whom 
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honour.” But he adds, “It is essentially a doctrine of 
passive obedience; it inculcates submission to all autho- 
rities thought established, who, indeed, are not to be 
actively obeyed when they command what religion 
forbids, but who are not to be resented, far less rebelled 
against, for any amount of wrong to ourselves.” I 
admit that the Bible does not give minute rules as to 
when subjects may claim the right to refuse obedience, 
nor do I know of any moral code that does. But it 
prescribes the function of governors: “ A minister of 
God to thee for good,” “sent for the punishment of evil- 
doers, and for the praise of them that do well.” I do 
believe that Christians are not at liberty to rebel merely 
because of wrong done to themselves personally. But 
when the governor commands what is evil in itself, when 
the government ceases to fulfil its proper office, Christians 
have thought themselves entitled, always with excessive 
reluctance, to resist, and have drawn their warrant from 
the Word of God. So, at least, thought the Huguenots 
of France, and the Puritans of England, and the Cove- 
nanters of Scotland, and the Bishops at the Revolution 
Settlement; and their descendants, who have inherited 
the blessings secured through them, have been proud 
of the example they set. 

Mr. Mill and his school have, unfortunately, not drawn 
out this code of morality, which is to be purer and 
nobler than the Christian. But we may gather what it 
would be from occasional statements. With perhaps 
some few additions, it would probably be such as we 
find in the “ Meditations” of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
the Roman emperor who so rigorously opposed the 
progress of Christianity. Mr. Mill says of his writings, 
that “ they are the highest ethical product of the ancient 
mind,” and that they differ scarcely perceptibly, if they 
differ at all, from the most characteristic teachings of 
Christ” (Ib. p. 49.) Surely Mr. Mill forgets that Jesus 
began his public teaching by “ preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom of God, and saying, The time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and 
believe the gospel” (Mark i. 14, 15); that the first beati- 
tude and the second beatitude in the Sermon on the 
Mount are, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit;” “ Blessed 
are they that mourn;” and the prayer commended is 
that of the publican, “ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
I have met with no such injunctions, no such spirit, in 
the “ Meditations” of Antoninus. This work of the 
heathen emperor was much read by the moral school of 
divines last century; and the precepts enjoined were 
those they recommended. We know the result. The 
self-righteous system, whether recommended by the 
stoic moralists in ancient times, or by the rationalists of 
last century, was favourably regarded by a few persons 
belonging to the middle class, mostly in comfortable 
worldly circumstances, and not in a position to be much 
in fear of poverty, or the deeper trials of life. In them 
it produced or favoured a spirit of self-sufficiency and 
pride, which tended to make their characters hard and 
unlovely, and exposed them often to grievous falls, from 
which it could not lift them. And as to the great body 
of the people of all classes, but especially the poor, the 
tried, and the unfortunate, they turned away from it with 
loathing, as not adapted to their wants and circum- 
stances, pretending, as it did, to keep up by their own 
strength those who felt that they needed higher support, 
and providing no means of raising the lapsed or com- 
forting the mourner. I do not allow that it would be 
an elevation of morality to set aside the peculiar Chris- 
tian graces of penitence, meekness, and humility, and to 
substitute for them a sense of honour, a sense of our 
own merits, and a spirit of self-sufficient independence. 








Purietics, 


Roya NarionaL Lirs-Boat InstrruTionN.—The number of 
lives saved, either by the life-boats of the society or by special 
exertions, for which it has granted rewards since its formation, 
is 14,980 ; for which services 82 gold medals, 751 silver medals, 
and £21,218 in cash have been paidin rewards. The institution 
has also expended £130,732 on its one hundred and fifty-three 
life-boat establishments, 


Giascow Cooxine Depor.—For the year ending 31st Dec., 
1865, the cash received amounted to upwards of forty thou- 
sand pounds sterling, representing the immense number of ten 
millions of ordinary penny rations, The total net profit, after 
paying all current expenses, with 5 per cent. in cash advanced 
by Mr. Corbett, amounted to £2187, which has been given 
away to Glasgow charities. The London Dining-halls for the 
working classes have not shown equal success. One great point 
in the Glasgow establishment is the confining the commissariat 
to a very few wholesome dishes, and not competing with 
ordinary dining-houses in the variety of fare. 

Youtu.—Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people, 
because, in the first place, 1 don’t like to think myself growing 
old. Inthe next place, young acquaintances must last longest, 
if they do last; and then, sir, young men have more virtue 
than old men; they have more generous sentiments in every 
respect. I love the young dogs of this age; they have moro 
wit, and humour, and knowledge of life than we had; but the 
dogs are not so good scholars. Sir, in my early days I read 
very hard, Itis asad reflection, but a true one, that I knew 
almost as much at eighteen as I do now. My judgment, to bo 
sure, was not so good; but I had all the facts. I remember 
very well, when I was at Oxford, an old gentleman said to me, 
“Young man, ply your book diligently now, and acquire a 
stock of knowledge ; for when years come upon you, you will 
find that poring upon books will be but an irksome task.”— 
Dr. Johnson. 


SHanineG Prorits with WorKMEN.—The practice is increasing 
of giving to workmen some advantage in the prosperity of their 
employers. In one large company in Manchester an arrange- 
ment has been made that, whenever the net profits in any one 
half-year exceed 74 per cent. upon the gross paid-up capital of 
the company, then, for every additional 24 per cent. dividend or 
bonus paid to the shareholders upon their capital, a dividend or 
bonus of 24 per cent. shall be paid to every person employed by 
the company upon the amount of wages earned by him or her 
in the same half-year, 

Causgs or Fire 1n Lonpon.—The London Fire-engine 
Establishment has this year been transferred from the authority 
of the Insurance Companies to that of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. From the last report of the superintendent under 
the old régime, it appears that in 1865 there were 1502 houses 
and places of business in whole or in part destroyed by fire. 
In the catalogue of trades which suffered there are some points 
worth notice. The greatest aggregates occur under the heads 
of bakers, beershop-keepers, stationers and booksellers, dealers 
in old clothes, chemists, drapers, grocers, milliners, oilmen, and 
stable-keepers, with some others. In the case of all these 
there are circumstances, of course, which explain the fact; 
fires and lights burning late, combustible materials, chemicals, 
oleaginous commodities, and so forth. Four churches appear 
in the catalogue, the destruction of one of which is due to a 
smoker of tobacco. It is odd that, while ‘‘ smoking tobacco” 
was the origin of no fewer than 33 fires, this heading does not 
appear in any of the 17 cases which occurred at tobacconists. 
Of course the large majority of cases are made up from private 
dwelling-houses and lodgings. Under the first head, 187 are 
returned, and 221 under the second. “The candle’ was the 
cause of 48 of the former; children playing with combustibles 
of 6, gas of 7, while the origin of 43 was unknown. Of fires 
in lodgings 76 cases are referred to the candle; and we are 
much afraid the latch-key and novels in bed have something 
to do with the total. Of the casualties reported in this column 
58 arose from a spark flying out of the grate, and in that of 
“ private dwellings” 20 are attributed to the same cause—a 
good reason for fire-guards, even though crinoline be on the 
wane. The daily, hourly, weekly, and monthly summary is 
worth a passing glance. There is little difference in the days 
as to the gross amount of disasters. Saturday stands for the 
maximum, 235, and Thursday for the minimum, 194, The hour 
which furnishes fewest fires—viz., 21—is that from ten to eleven 
a.m.; those which occasion the most—that is to say, 148 and, 
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151—are from eight to niné and from nine toten p.m. The 
afternoon and the very early morning are both notable for 
exemption. We have touched already on some of the chief 
causes of fires, but the table which represents them altogether 
should also be studied. Gas does not head the list, but is a 
chief offender, with 115 indictments against him. Escapes of 
gas account for 45 of that number. The new sunlight burners 
are charged with two cases. Flues—with which there is, of 
course, always something the matter, and which are the cause 
of half our domestic woes in smoke, blacks, and general misery 
—also burn us down largely ; 99 instances are written against 
them. But “the candle” is the chief culprit. Houses and 
factories to the number of 211 were either destroyed or damaged 
by it. Among other causes, we may notice—airing linen, 11 ; 
children playing with fire, 33; “a dog,” 1; fusees, 3; intoxica- 
tion, 4; lightning, 2; lights thrown down the area, 8; lime- 
slacking, 9; and lucifers, 24. We have mentioned tobacco- 
smoking, which stands for 33; we may add that sparks 
from the fire are charged with 145. Altogether, “ spontaneous 
ignition” is represented by 8 cases, and “the heat of the sun” 
by 2. When we have noted that defects in the construction of 
hearths, or fires made upon them, account for 14 losses, we 
have exhausted the striking items of this rather uncomfortable 
report, which shows that fifteen hundred of our tenements are 
the prey of flames in the year, and that a third of the number 
are either totally or nearly destroyed. 


Betrast; 1ts Rist AND Procress.—In 1586 the town had 
made little progress, for Holinshed does not mention it in 
his history. In 1613 the town was entitled to return two 
members to Parliament. From this time its prosperity must 
be dated. In 1704 the first Bible printed in Ireland was 
printed in Belfast. In 1779 the first factory for cotton spinning 
and weaving is first noticed. In 1791 Mr. Richey and his 
brothers established the first ship-building business in Ireland ; 
in 1783 the foundry in Donegal Street was established; and 
in a few years after the Lagan Foundry was established. In 
the year 1800 the first Sabbath-school in Belfast was estab- 
lished; and it is right to say that in the parish of Killyleagh a 
Sabbath-school had been established before that time. The 
number of Sabbath-schools at present he did not know; they 
were increasing every week; and he recollected attending in the 
Victoria Hall at a soirée, where he had gathered all his Sabbath- 
schools together to entertain them, and they told him that those 
1400 children belonged to one congregation. Formerly Belfast 
was the seat of slaughtering a great number of black cattle, 
and he himself remembered to have bought meat in Belfast at 
24d. per pound. The sewed muslin trade was introduced by a 
family named Cochrane. He recollected when the Exchange 
buildings were neither more nor less than a thatched cabin. 
The Custom House was also a credit to the town. He re- 
membered in the old one, that, if ever he came in contact 
with the walls, he was sure to bring some of the plaster with 
him. The old Poorhouse was the only charitable institution, 
and its infirmary the only hospital, Now we have one of 
the best hospitals in this or any other kingdom. We have 
also a splendid gaol and Court-house. The first thing the 
people of Belfast wanted was a People’s Park.—The Rev. Dr. 
Cooke. 


WEED-SEEDS.—In a pint of brand-clover Professor Buckman 
detected 39,449 weed-seeds ; in two pints of Dutch clover he 
found 25,560 and 70,400 respectively. When seeds are saved 
wholesale it is often very hard to keep all weeds out; there 
are so many things, for instance, which flower almost exactly 
like the turnip ; but even 20,000 to the pint must be due to 
something more than carelessness. ‘Save your own seed, 
then, if you can,” is the best advice to the farmer. It is 
troublesome, no doubt; but it must pay somebody to do it— 
why not you? You will have to pay less for hoeing the next 
year.—The Scottish Farmer. 


Bap Licut Literature.—The prevailing tendency of lite- 
rary men in these days is to be funny at any cost and under 
any circumstances. No matter how forced and false the fun 
is, it is welcomed by certain persons. Slang, puns, intricate 
sentences, profane swearing, are all pressed into the service 
by the writer of articles intended to tickle the crowd. The 
consequence is that the writing with which the unthinking 
are gratified produces disgust in the minds of the educated.— 
The Reader. 


THe Dums RatrLe.—Last summer, in June, in order to pre- 
serve some favourite cherries, I had fastened up in the tree a 
little whirligig invention, which, when the air stirred, made a 
clattering noise, and terrified the wrens, tits, peggy-white- 
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throats, and black-caps from their prey. Even the blackbirds 
were timid when the wind blew strong. At length one morn- 
ing, after two days of warm calm weather, a breeze sprung 
up, and it was noticed that the rattle uttered no sound. The 
tree was climbed, and it was discovered that a half-built nest 
occupied the engine, and prevented the warning voice. “ Non- 
sense,” said they at the foot of the ladder; “it is ridiculous 
to be chaffing up there. Setit agoing.” “I can’t,” answered 
the inspector ; “for, chaff or no chaff, a chaffinch has nearly 
completed its nest in the very heart of the clappers.”—w, 4., 
Bushey Heath. 


Catcutta Roya Museum.—The Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which, since its establishment by Sir William Jones, has done 
good service to the science, art, and literature of India by its 
meetings and the publication of papers and proceedings in its 
Journal, has arranged to transfer its museum and collections of 
all kinds to the Indian Government, who are to use them as the 
basis of a Royal Museum on a grand scale, and provide for the 
whole a suitable building. 


Pot-BoILERS.—Onur painters produce a class of pictures which 
are known in the trade as pot-boilers, and are never seen at the 
yearly exhibitions in Trafalgar Square. Gentlemen who wish to 
have a bit of Ward, of Faed, of Frith, at an easy price, and on | 
an early day, can always be accommodated with a pot-boiler— — 
a little work dashed off in a morning, but still, in its inferior 
way, having a touch of the master’s hand, in either drawing or © 
colour. In like manner, writers have their small works, their 
squibs in newspapers, their articles in reviews, written in haste, 
and away from books and friends,—Atheneuwm. 


NEwsPAPER StTatist1cs.—From the “Newspaper Press Direc- 
tory ” of 1866 we extract the following on the present position of 
the newspaper press :—There are now published in the United 
Kingdom 1257 newspapers, distributed as follows :—England : 
London, 226; provincial, 707; total, 933: Wales, 43; Scot- 
land, 139; Ireland, 128; British isles, 14, Of these there are 
52 daily papers published in England, 1 in Wales, 12 in Scot- 
land, 12 in Ireland, and 1 in the British isles. On reference 
to the edition of this useful directory for 1856, we find the 
following interesting facts—viz., that in that year there were 
published in the United Kingdom 734 journals; of these 35 
papers were issued daily—viz., 15 in London, 1 in Birmingham, 
3 in Liverpool, 3 in Manchester, 3 in Edinburgh, 4in Glasgow, 
and 6 in Ireland; but in 1866 there are now established and 
circulated 1257 papers, of which no less than 78 are issued 
daily, showing that the press of the country has very greatly 
extended during the last ten years, and more especially so in 
daily papers, the daily issues standing 78 against 35 in 1856. 
The magazines now in course of publication, including the 
quarterly reviews, number 537, of which 196 are of a decidedly 
religious character, representing the Church of England, Wes- 
leyans, Methodists, Baptists, Independents, and other Christian 
communities. 


DiamMonD TrAvERs’ Tricks.—A very common mode of fraud, 
practised on inexperienced persdns in cut stones, is the “ dou- 
blet,” or “ semi-stone.” In this case the top of the stone is 
genuine, and the under-part glass, joined together artistically 
with cement ; sometimes, for instance, the top is sapphire and 
the under-part a gem of less value, such as garnet. When 
set, these stones are very difficult to detect, and frequently 
deceive the most experienced. When the under-part is of glass, 
however, the application of the file to the under as well as the 
upper surface will, of course, at once show the imposition. 
Set stones which are set with a back are generally of pale 
colour or small lustre, painted or set with coloured foil, to 
enhance their beanty. Sometimes, however, stones which are 
set open, or, to use the technical term, “ azur,” have the inte- 
rior of the setting enamelled or painted, to throw a tint of 
colour into the gem; or, in the case of the diamond, have the 
inside of the setting of polished silver, to correct a yellowish 
tinge. In all these cases, to be forewarned is to be forearmed, 
and a careful examination will prevent any one being deceived 
by these means. ‘“ Doublets” are frequently sold by the Cin- 
galese at Colombo to Europeans, and to the passengers by the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamers; sometimes blue glass, cut 
into facets, and sent there from Birmingham and Paris, are 
palmed off for the real stones. —Mr. Emanuel. 


WATERLOO VETERANS.—On the last anniversary of Waterloo 
(the fiftieth), out of 540 in-pensioners of the Royal Hos- 
pital,. Chelsea, only sixty-nine “‘ Waterloo men” were left to 
tell the story. Of these veterans, thirty-four had also “ the 
Peninsular Medal” (granted in 1848!), and wore them on their 
left breasts. 
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FisHer Brnu:— 
Fisher Bill’s Conversation with Archy 
Todd’s Wife. 


MISCELLANEOUS :— 





Reading the old Sailor’s Journal, 

Otaheite. 

Attacked by the Savages. 

Death of Capt. Cook. 

Rescued from a Watery Grave. 

Leone Bay, Tutulia, Samoan Islands, 

Wreck of the ‘‘ Mary Rose.” 

A strange Sail. 

Islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

Arrival of a Missionary Canoe. 

Dangerous Passage of the Coral Reef Surf. 

Crowd of Natives dragging Idols to the 

Shore. 

Missionary Church in the Fiji Islands. 
Yoral Island in the Pacific. 

Huahine, Socicty Islands. 

Williams’s House at Rarotonga. 

Harbour of Pago Pago. 

Crater of Kilanea, Sandwich Islands, 

Titikaueka C hapel, Rarotonga. 

Diamond Head Crater, Honolulu, 

Alea welcomed back by her Father. 

Building the Missionary Ship. 

Tropical Storm. 

Missionary discovered safe in a Cavern. 








Phocas and his Murderers. 
Prince Henry trying on the Crown, 
Lady Jane Grey, Execution of. 
Service in a Dalecarlian Church, 
Easter Anthem, The. 

Christmas Anthem, The, 

First Sunbeam. 

Family Prayer. 

Village Pastor. 

Melancthon, Visit to. 

Martin and the Beggar, 

Spring. 

Summer—Sabbath Morning, 
Autumn, 

Winter. 

Lost in the Bush. 

Covenant of Laban and Jacob. 
Hindoo Funeral. 

The Marian Martyrs. 

Pursee Lady and Child, 

Turtle Dove. 

Bible Stand at the Crystal Palace, 
Presentation of Samuel. 
Christmas Anthem, The. 

Martin and the Beggar. 

The Sleeping Babe. 


The whole, consisting of 832 imperial 8vo pages, may be had on application through any Bookseller. 


Price 7s. in cloth ; 


or, in an elegant style of binding, price 8s. 6d. 


and 10s. half-calf extra. 





















































HANDSOME .ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK, 


SUITABLE ALSO FOR SCHOOL AND OTHER LIBRARIES. 


THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1865 


THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
CHAMBERCOMBE: a Tale of North Devonshire. 


THE MAIN CHANCE. 


ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 
LIFE IN EGYPT. By Miss M. L. WHaTELey. 


THE IDLER ON THE RHINE. 


JoNES. With numerous Illustrations by E. WHYMPER. 





CONTAINING :-—— 


By Rev. Harry 





RUSS PICTURES. 

HINTS ON LEGAL TOPICS. 

THE AINOS OF YESSO. With Illustrations from Ori- 
ginal Japanese Drawings. 

ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. By J. K. Lorn, F.z.s., Natu- 
ralist of the North American Boundary Commission. 

BIOGRAPHIES AND PORTRAITS. 


With a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles on subjects of popular interest, 





LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, COLOURED OR ON TONED PAPER. 


THE OLD TEMERAIRE TUGGED TO 
HER LAST BERTH. 

THE TUILERIES. 

L’ETUDE. 

THE BATTLE-FIELD, 


DANTE AND BEATRICE. 

THE MOUSE TOWER. 

THE DOG AND THE SHADOW. 
THE FALLS OF SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


TOWN HALL, BIRMINGHAM, 

ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 

LANDING OF WILLIAM PRINCE OF 
ORANGE, 


NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA, 





LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 


Tur AWDRIES AND THEIR F'RtENDS:— 
Illustrated by G. Dumaurier, 

Professor Hedwig and Mrs. Hedwig at 
Home. 

Martin Hedwig and Edward Fairfax. 

The Three Miss Parsonses. 

Jessica and Mr. Fairfax. 

Margaret Awdrie. 

Miss Awdrie did not want to be bothered 
with the leaders in ‘‘ The Times.”’ 

Mr. Edward Fairfax thinks it is an awk- 
ward affair. 

The Three Miss Parsonses again. 

The Professor must shake hands with “a 
woman who thinks with Locke and 
speaks with Virgil.’’ 

Martin Hedwig has an interview with 
Mr. Fairfax. 

Mrs. Hedwig and Margaret Awdrie, 

An Unexpected Meeting. 

Mrs. Hedwig and Jessica in the Garden, 


CHAMBERCOMBE :— 
Where could Mr. Oatway be going? 
Saved from the Wreck. 
Mr. Soper thinks he has evidence, 
Miss Slade tests her brother. 
On the way t6é Tavistock. 
An Unexpected Recognition. 
Mr. Burnham quotes King Charles, 
Tidings of another Wreck, 


Tur Mitt. oF FRAVENBURG :— 
The Philosopher Disturbed. 
The Return after a Year and a Day. 


THe Grames OF GLENMAVIS:— 
Old Sybil Graeme. 
Stopped by the Red Caird. 


ApventurEs AsHORE AND AFLOAT:— 
After Water-fowl in the Reed-beds, 
The Blacks discover the Track. 
Making ready for defence. 

A Convict’s attempt to escape. 
My Black Patient, Billy the Bull, 
Strange Behaviour of my Guide. 
Escape from an old Mining Shaft. 
Against an Iceberg. 
Rattlesnake at the Diggings. 
Lost on the Alps—A Dangerous Slip. 
On the Weiss Thor. 
The Water was alive with Sharks, 
Adventure with Indians, 

- Crossing the River. 
Arminius Vambéry and the German 

Watchmaker. 

My First Buffalo Hunt. 
Mysterious Collision at Sea. 


THe RHINE :— 
Illustrated by E, Whymper. 
Bruges, Belfry at. 
Bruges, Canal at. 





Tae Ruoine—(continued). 
German Students. 
Birthplace of Beethoven. 
Bonn. 
Rhine Boats. 
Drachenfels, from Rolandseck. 


oe Top of. 
Stolzenfels. 
Coblenz and Ehrenbreitstein, 
Boppart. 
Rheinfels. 
The Lurlie Rock. 
Katz Castle and St. Goar. 
Caub and Pelaz. 
Wiesbaden, the Kursaal. 
Mayence. 
“- Austrian Soldiers at. 
Frankfort, Luther’s House. 
a Monument to Gutenberg. 
” Goethe’s House. 
Splugen Pass, near Sources of Rhine. 
Sources of the Rhine. 
Heidelberg. 


Tue Tyrrotzszs. Amusements, 
A Novel Kind of Carriage. 
Bridge of Sighs (the), Venice, 
Monaco, Town and Castle of, 
» Peasant Women, 
Florence, pos | of. 
» Old Palace. 
Mont St. Michel. 


Russ Pictures :— 
Russian Soldier attacked by Robbers. 
Rush through the Burning Steppe. 
Breaking up of a Bashkir Encampment, 
The Bear pursues the Bashkir, 


The Californian Overland Express, 
The Hudson River, Palisades on, 
Home of Washington Irving. 


To CarrBoo AND Back :— 
San Francisco, View of, 
The Golden Gate. 
Panama Huts. 
Drawing out Tree-stumps with Cattle, 
Houses at Douglas, 
Gaol at Douglas. 
Start from Lilooett. 
age Ta River on a Felled Tree, 
Map of Route. 
Mountain Roads. 
Route over Fallen Trees, 
Huts and Stores at Antler’s Creek. 
To the Diggings and from the Diggings. 
Farmstead in British Columbia. 
China—The Peking Gazette. 
» Temple of the Sun, Peking. 
»»  Xuen-ming-yuen, Bridge at. 
»» ‘Shanghai Tea-Gardens, 





Ainos of Yesso, Group of. 
“ Trading Junk. 
Pe Religious Ceremonies, 
ee Aino Beauty. 
Todas of the Blue Mountains. 
“- hief Class, 
Cairo, Gate of the Metwaleys. 
A Gust of Wind in the Sahara. 
Pont Aberglaslyn, North Wales, 
Fotheringhay. 
Mausoleum of David Hume, 
Canongate of Edinburgh. 
Swarthmoor Hall, 
Thames Embankment, Temple Gardens, 
Dublin Exhibition Palace, 
Hop-picking. 
os Sheep-hurdle Gate-house. 
9 Oast-house, 


Natvurat History :— 
Petahaya-tree. 
Peccary, or Mexican Hog. 
Prong-horned Antelope. 
Urotrichus Gibsii. 
King Penguin in and out of Water. 
Antarctic Penguin. 
Water-ouzel, Dipper, or Water-crow. 
Toucan, 
Zoological Gardens—Ready for Dinner. 
Harpy Eagle. 
Fin-back Whales in the St. Lawrence. 


Portraits :— 
Professor Morse. 
Handel. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Joseph Sturge. 
Dante. 
Sir Moses Montefiore. 
David Roberts, R.A. 
Arminius Vambéry in his Dervish Dress, 
Edward Forbes. 
Sir John J. F. W. Herschel, Bart. 
9 African Obelisk, 
Abd-el-Kader. 


Sir Rowland Hill, 
John Clare. 
John Leech, 


MISCELLANEOUS :— 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau, 


oom of, 
pa Facsimile of Abdication. 
Fall of Clarendon, The. 
Poor Hodge and his Trouble, 
St. Martin’s German Geese, 
The Children’s Carnival, 
The Puzzling Chart. 
Cloverbobs. 
Siege-money. 
German Hospital, Dalston, The, 
Wreck of the Steamship ‘‘ Stanley.” 


The whole, consisting of 832 imperial 8vo pages, may be had on application through any Bookseller 


for SEVEN SHILLINGS, in cloth boards. 


For Presents, copies may be obtained, elegantly bound, with gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. ; half-calf extra, 10s. 
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